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A Temporary Price—Made to Learn if This Price Can Be Profitable 


This price is as yet an experiment. It is 
subject to change. Never before has a 
motor car maker attempted so mucly for 
the money. We may find that it can’t 
be done. 


But the car itself ts not an experiment. 
It is the latest creation of Mr. R. E. Olds. 
It compiles an experience of 25 years in 
building gas engines—1I2 years in design- 
ing cars. 


Back of this model are the tens of thou- 
sands of cars built by Mr. Olds. It em- 
bodies all that has been learned by the 
oldest man in the business, by the dean 
of automobile designers. On it is staked 
Mr, Olds’ reputation. Our rashest com- 
petitor will hardly attempt to criticise the 
car. 


As for the prite, our first announce- 
ment quickly swamped us with orders. 
We are at this writing three weeks be- 
hind. On our present output—at present 
cost of materials—we can keep this price 
at $1,000. In any event, that’s the price 
today at any Reo salesroom. 


An Innovation 


This is another attempt to keep ahead 
of the times. Motor car prices are bound 
to come down. We want to be first to 
strike bottom. 


This is not a reflection on past prices— 
not on ours or others’. The past was a 
period of constant development, of cease- 
less change. Mistakes were being made 
and corrected. One’s whole equipment 
of machinery and tools might be made 
worthless by one season’s improvements. 


The older cars, like the Reo, are stand- 
ardized now. There are no _ radical 
changes. from year to year. The errors 
have all been corrected. Costly experi- 
ments are over. 


R. M. Owen & Co. 























34x3}-inch Tires 
A roomy, powerful 
Fore - Door Car — 
Mr. Olds’ finest 
creation — for just 
$1,000 

Top and windshield 
not included. We 

uip this car with a 
Mtonair Top and Slip 
Cover, a Mezger 
Automatic - 
shield, a Speedometer 
Tank—all 
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anda Gas 
for $100 extra. 











Where we once bought parts we now 
make them. Where we once made a few 
thousand cafs per year we now make 
many thousands. There is no reason at 
all why motor car prices, in the largest 
shops, should not now sink to the mini- 
mum. 


No shop in America is equipped to 
build cars better or cheaper than we. It 
is us, we consider, to set the pace. Those 
are the reasons for this sensational price 
on this new, big, stunning car. 


Not Cheapened 


No man will suspect that, after all 
these years, we are reducing the grade of 
the Reo car. We need hardly discuss 
that. No man will conceive that Mr. 
R. E. Olds, America’s foremost designer, 
will forfeit his fame on a retrograde car. 


The fact is, this new Reo—at $1,000— 
is by far the best car that ever went from 
our shops. Every whit of the car—every 
feature in it—accords with the best en- 
gineering practice. 


The engine—rated at 30 h. p.—shows 
36 h. p. on brake test. Because of the top 
valves, it supplies more power for the 
cylinder size than any other engine we 
have ever tried out. 


The axle bearings are Timken and 
Hyatt High-Duty.-The carburetor is 
adapted to the present grades of gasoline. 


The steel which we use is all analyzed, 
to know that it meets all our rigid re- 
quirements. The gears are tested in a 
crushing machine, under. 27 tons’ pres- 
sure. Our magneto is subjected to a 
harder test than any other magneto will 
stand. 


Note the big wheels, the big tires. Note 
the car’s roominess. Note its magnifi- 


General Sales 
Agents for 


cent lines. With all of our knowledge, 
all our experience, there is no part of this 
car which we know how to better. 


This car was not built to sell for $1,000. 
It was built to show the best we can do. 


The Standard Car 


From now on we shall build but onee 
Reo chassis. That policy alone will save 
$200 per car. Without it, this price would 
be out of the question. 


The 30-h. p., 5-passenger car has be- 
come the general standard. Any greater 
power is excessive. It makes upkeep ex- 
pensive. Few people care to pay the 
price of excessive size, power or room. 
A very large percentage of cars sold in 
the future will approximate this type. So 
we confine our factories to it. 

Cars of about this size and power are 
sold all the way up to $2,500. We ask 
you to compare any one that you wish 
with the Reo at $1,000. We are willing 
to abide by your judgment. 


Ask for Details 


The first step is to ask us for details. 
We publish on this car complete specifi- 
cations. We state every material, every 
detail of mechanism. This wall help you 
to make your ¢omparisons: ‘ 


The car itself can: be .seén at any Reo 
salesroom, and those salesrooms are 
everywhere. Find out what a remarkable, 
up-to-date car is. being sold for $1,000. 
It will change your ideas about automo- 
biles. 


Write*us now for the facts. 


Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Autumn Care of Truck Fields 


Soil Kept Busy with Crops Late as Possible---Catch Crops Sometimes Out of the Question---Rye a Standby for 
Winter Cover---Importance of Removing Rubbish---High Feeding Necessary for Big Yields-- 
Special Requirements---Fall Care of Asparagus Plantation---By a South Jersey Trucker 


% NE important point to consider 
in handling the truck patch in 
autumn is to keep the ground 
continually busy growing some 
crop. With this in mind we try 

to have the soil occupied with a growing 

truck crop as late as possible. To do this we 
use quickly maturing crops to follow those 
that mature during July and August. The 
crops used for this purpose are tomatoes, 
winter sqwesh, cabbage, corn, wax beans, 
beets, carrots and spinach, planted in the 
order named. Spinach is sowed broadcast 

after tomatoes, white potatoes, cabbage, etc, a 

very firm seed bed being prepared. At times 

it is impractical to use a truck crop in early 
autumn as a catch crop, in which case cow- 
peas are successfully substituted. 

On sod or rough ground a late field crop 
is often used to get it ready for truck the 
following spring. As I write this we have 
just finished tearing out an old asparagus 
plantation. The ground will be used next 
year for eggplants. To have it in the best 
possible condition we plowed it, carted off the 
old roots that were plowed out, and planted 
it in corn. If all goes well the corn will 


pay a profit above cultivation and the culti- 
vation will smother the roots left and aid in 
their decay. 


Succession Crops Stop in September 


Crops maturing after September |! are not 
followed with truck crops, but good use is 
made of rye as a soil ‘covering. We would 
‘use. crimson clover or other legume, but as 
much of our soil is light and-sandy, we can- 
not depend on getting a good take. Rye is 
almost always certain to grow. While it will 
not get nitrogen from the air, it is worth 
much to us for retaining and storing for 
spring use the plant food already in the soil. 

In fields of eggplants, peppers, beans and 
corn, rye will be sowed early in September by 
scattering ahead of the harrow when the last 
cultivation is made. When used after water- 
melons, cucumbers or cantaloups it is sowed 
broadcast and cut in with a disk, which de- 
stroys old vines by the same operation. 


Crop Remains and Rubbish Removed 


In late fall there are two very important 
tasks we try not to overlook when planning 
work for that time. One is the removal of all 


crop remnants and rubbish. If left in the 
field during winter they are in the way, 
harbor insects, are unsightly, and, finally, 
must be removed before spring planting, when 
work is more pressing. The other is plowing 
all heavy sod land intended for truck the fol- 
lowing season. Furrows are exposed to the 
elements during winter and* by epring they 
are easily worked. On such flelds no cover 
crop is grown. By practicing the above meth- 
ods we usually have the ground by spring in 
good physical condition. After other work is 
squared up we commence hauling and spread- 
ing manure over the fields where it will be of 
most value. Last year New York manure 
cost in this section $2.25 a ton, cash, delivered 
at the station. This was a big price, but the 
present appearance of crops indicates that the 
money was well spent. Usually the only fer- 
lizer used in the fall is kainit. It is spread on 
the ground intended for sweet potatoes and 
harrowed in immediately. We have used it 
in spring before potatoes were set, but there 
was more or less loss from burning. This 
spring a neighbor used it on his sweet potato 
field. There was little rain before he ridged 

[To Page 234.] 1-3-4-5 
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Cattle Market Day at Umbria, Central Italy 


This interesting photograph dces not show an annex of the Chicago International; nor yet does it represent a ‘‘cattle show” in one 


of the hill towns of New England. 


It is a cattle market held at regular intervals in the grazing districts of Italy. 
was caught by the photographer near the old Umbrian town of Perugia, lying half way between Rome and Florence. 
this is a very common scene throughout practically all of Italy on market day. 
are portrayed in the old frescoes and cameos dating away back to Etruscan times, centuries before Rome was at its zenith of power. 


These wonderful white cattle have always been there. 


This particular market day 
In some modified form 
They 
Today 


these white cattle graze at will over wide stretches of the campagna. They are the beasts of burden, the milk supply, the reserves for the 
shambles. They are all white—bulls and cows alike; reasonably heavy in weight, somewhere between the beef breeds and the Guernseys. 
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From the Farm to the Table | 


Grangers, Dealers and Consumers Unite to Eliminate Middlemen and Secure Just Division of Profits—Three 
Score Grange Masters Discuss Plans in New York---Dairymen’s League, Empire. State Grange 
and Farmers’ Exchanges Seek Affiliation--By M. G. Kains, Associate Editor 


URING the past 20 years I have at- 
tended a great many farmers’ 
meetings, but never one that ap- 
dij proached in enthusiasm, earnest- 

ness or significance that of the 
masters of Pennsylvania granges held in New 
York city last week.- These men, who repre- 
sented 60,000 farmers and a capital of $300,- 
000,000 invested in farming in Pennsylvania, 
met to discuss and to become thoroughly 
familiar with the plans of the United stores 
association of granges, dealers and consum- 
ers, a co-operative organization which in its 
scope seems destined at least to equal the 
great co-operative associations of Great Brit- 
ain. For more than 60 years these British 
unions have been operating and growing in 
usefulness. Last year the total volume of 
their business was $800,000,000, of which 
amount $84,000,000 was returned to their 
members. 

To give an idea of the earnestness of the 
60 masters who left their farms to attend 
this meeting, I may mention that not only did 
every regular session of the two days’ meeting 
begin with every man present, but when it 
was learned late one afternoon that John L. 
Walsh, New York city commissioner of 
weights and measures, could come in the 
evening to address a special session, the men 
voted to break up their scheduled theater 
party and attend that session. When Com- 
missioner Walsh arrived every man was 
there; I counted them! Another thing: in 
spite of the pouring rain they all went to see 
the Bush Terminal where the freight of the 
United stores association will be handled. 


Protest Against Bad Business Methods 


The association is the outgrowth of the 
widespread protest against wasteful methods 
of conducting business. Everyone knows 
that present methods are not direct enough. 
There are too many middlemen. Producers 
on the one hand and consumers on the other 
have long been clamoring to eliminate the 
unnecessary middlemen who fix prices so that 
profits go mainly into their pockets, men who 
“play both ends against the middle’”’ by fore- 
ing farmers and manufacturers to accept the 
lowest possible cent and bleeding consumers 
to the last possible drop, depressing prices to 
the former and inflating them to the latter, 
and juggling with the necessaries of life so 
as to delude both classes. 

To illustrate- this a committee had pur- 
chased various articles for “exhibits.” One 
1%-pound chicken cost $1 and another 88 
cents, a dozen eggs 45 cents, a pound of butter 
40 cents; two ears of corn 5 cents, a pound of 
honey 22 cents, two apples 5 cents. In con- 
nection with these exhibits it was pointed out 
that last year the farmer received an average 
of 75 cents a bushel for onions sent to New 
York city, but the consumer had often to pay 
more than $6.40; also that farmers received 
$8,000,000 for the potatoes they shipped to 
New York city, but ultimate consumers paid 
$60,000,000 for them. Who gets the difference? 


Rosalsky and Wiley Applauded 


When reference was made to the convic- 
tion, fine and imprisonment of the live poul- 
try dealers (reported in American Agricul- 
turist two weeks ago), the naming of Judge 
Otto A. Rosalsky as an honor to the bench 
was received with long-continued applause; 
when the splendid work of Dr H. W. Wiley, 
for the purity of foods was brought up the 


applause was even more hearty; and when 
Commissioner Walsh was telling of the work 
being done to secure honest packages he was 
interrupted again and again by spontancous 
applause. I have never been at a meeting 
where’so much recognition of good work for 
the public welfare has been so generously 
applauded. Toward the conclusion of the 
sessions resolutions were passed commending 
the work of both Dr Wiley and Judge 
Rosalsky. 

It is only a few months since the United 


stores association had developed its long and 


carefully, considered plan of co-operation to 
the point of ‘starting business. At, first its 
idea was to unite responsible dealers who 
would adopt the association methods for re- 
ceiving, distributing and selling all supplies 
on a basis that would enable consumers to 
save money. As the work progressed it was 
realized that producers are at least as im- 
portant a factor in co-operation as consum- 
ers and dealers. 

The organization, therefore, invited the co- 
operation of the Pennsylvania state grange. 


Hon W. T. Creasy of Catawissa and E. B. 
Dorsett of Mansfield, master and lecturer 
respectively, made a thorough investigation 


of the plan, and called a meeting of the execu- 
tive committee at Sunbury last June, when 
the whole subject was thoroughly discussed 
with officers of the association. It was seen 
that the plan includes the grange ideas of 
“buying together and selling together” and 
of “‘organization.”’ 

After the discussion the committee went 
into executive session, and passed a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the plan be approved 
provided the name be changed to read, 
“United grange stores and consumers’ asso- 
ciation,” that the Pennsylvania state grange 
have at all times one or more directors on the 
board; that W. T. Creasy, E. B. Dorsett and 
George T. Powell of Ghent, N Y, be chosen 
directors for the present; that the state 
grange subscribe for 20 shares of the associa- 
tion stock as an evidence of good intention 
with privilege of subscribing for more if 
deemed desirable; and that the association 
shall produce for the approval of the execu- 
tive committee a full outline of the rules and 
plans under which it purposes to operate. 

It was later learned through the secretary 
of state of New York that the name of a 
corporation cannot be changed without an 
act of the legislature, but a sub-title has been 
added. 
present reads, “United stores association 
g:20gers, dealers and consumers’ union.” 


Four Farmers on Directorate 


The association accepted the resolution just 
summarized ,and elected the three men men- 
tioned, also J. W. Kjelgaard of Gaines, Pa, 
as members of its board of directors, thus 
giving farmers’ interests four representatives 
out of a total of 15 in the business manage- 
ment. Mr Powell was elected a member of 
the executive committee; Mr Dorsett financial 
representative. The organization is a busi- 
ness union, capitalized at $1,000,000 under the 
conservative laws of New York state. No 
movement of recent years has appealed more 
strongly to farmers and consumers alike than 
this, because it will reach both classes and 
divide profits far more equitably than do the 
present extravagant and unjust methods. 

The plan as outlined by Vice-Pres Onffroy 


The name of the organization at ~ 


includes elimination of unnecessary middle- 


men’s costs by uniting responsible stores as 
selling channels; handling only full meas- 
ures and just weights of pure, unadulterated 
goods; adjusting the proportion of cost ani 
selling prices so producers will get a fair 
division and a higher figure, even while con- 
sumers do not have te pay as much as under 
the present system; associating reliable 
country merchants, not only as collectors and 
forwarders of produce, but as sellers, so farm- 
ers May purchase supplies upon as equitable 
a basis as. can city consumers; paying a 6% 
dividend upon members’ purchases as well as 
a dividend on the stock; and reducing costs 
of shipping and handling by forwarding sup- 
plies in quantity. Many other features were 
mentioned as included in the general plan, 
but special stress was laid upon the ones here 
mentioned. 


Dairymen’s League Affiliation 


During the discussion it was brought out 
that the dairymen’s league has asked the as- 
sociation to handle the milk and other pro- 
ducts derived from its 100,000 cows. This fact 
gives an indication of the scope of the asso- 
ciation’s plans. The New York state grange 
is negotiating for affiliation which will benefit 
members of subordinate granges in the 
Empire state. Farmers’ exchanges already 
doing business were mentioned as looking to 
the association as a better channel for the 
disposal of their products than their present 
more or less competitive ones. Many Penn- 
sylvania granges are already active in form- 
ing affiliated collecting and distributing cen- 
ters for produce and supplies. In short, the 
movement is taking shape so rapidly it is felt 
that within a year hundreds of feeding and 
distributing channels will have been estab- 
lished and thousands of farmers, manufac- 
turers and cohsumers will be benefiting from 
the better business methods. 


Gaynor and Walsh Speak 


The masters were introduced to Mayor 
Gaynor at the city hall by Hon Patrick Hgan, 
former minister to Chile, who told briefly why 
the representatives had come té6 New York 
as set forth above. The mayor then wel- 
comed them, commented on Mr Egan's re- 
marks, referred to his own experience on a 
farm, acknowledged the claim that only one- 
third the selling price reaches the farmer, 
and pointed out one of the causes, namely, 
excessive output of gold, as the cause of hich 
prices. “Gold,” said he, ‘ 
valuable all the time, and therefore a given 
amount will buy less in quantity of com- 
modities. So it has come to pass that you 
almost have to put up $2 to buy what you 
could for $1. We generally state it the other 
way: that other commodities have grown 
high.” 4 ; 

The mayor acknowledged other causes for 
high prices, among them the ones mentioned 
by Mr Egan. Said he: “It must be said in 
justice to the railroads that the freight ratcs 
here, except for local hauls, are not excessive. 
They are far greater in Europe than they are 
here, gentlemen, as you happen to know. 

“The trouble in this Tountry has not been 
excessive freight rates. Railroads have as- 
sumed to give favored rates to a few people. 
And so far as I hai any advice to give when 
that matter was rife in Washington, I stated 
to the then president, who consulted me about 
it, not to try to lower rates toc much, but to 
have it established that no man could have 
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his freight carried at a less rate than every 
other man pays. The reason for that is that 
the man who can have his freight carried at 
a rate lower than his competitor, can thereby 
undersell his competitor that much, drive him 
out of business, and thereby create the mo- 
nepolies and trusts that have been created all 
over this country. 

*“T think there is no man in this country 
that fears honest competition. We. have all 
bravery enough to compete with any and all 
eomers; but when you are the producer and 
have a Tival producing the same commodity 
and find that he can havehiscommodity carried 
to market at a price so much below you that 
he can undersell you and destroy your busi- 
ness, then the railroads are being used: for the 
most damnable purpose that anything was 
ever put to in this world. It is my belief that 
all of the trusts in the country, substantially, 
were built up on favoritism in freight rates. 

“Your object to get your things to the con- 
sumer as near to the price that you receive as 
possible is most laudable. I assure you we 
will be glad to get them at that price if you 
can manage to give them to us. You may 
cncounter a hard job, but if you persevere 
and your movement spreads, I think some- 
thing can be accomplished on that line.” 

In introducing Commissioner Walsh, Mr 
Kjelgaard, who acted as chairman, remarked 
that farmers have suffered too long from the 
parasites and barnacles which have been liv- 
ing off them. For instance, his sheep bring 
him only 35% of the final consumers’ price, 
because he is forced to sell to a drover, who 
sells to a commission man, who in turn sells 
to a wholesale butcher, and he to the retail 
butcher before the consumer can get his mut- 
ton! No man, said Mr Kjelgaard, has a right 
to stand between the farmer and the dealer 
or the consumer and advance prices by such 
indirect methods of doing business. 

George T. Powell outlined the work of na- 
tional and state conferences, boards of health 
and civic organizations to investigate the high 
cost of living, instanced the revelations made 
as to combines, told of deliberate destruction 
of food and manipulations of the market, and 
showed the impossibility of producing cer- 
tain farm commodities, especially milk, at a 
profit under existing conditions. He, aiso 
spoke straight to the point concerning the 
necessity for honest grading and packing and 


for becoming familiar with the demands of 
the market, illustrating his remarks with 
packages of various kinds. 

Mr Dorsett discussed the co-operative 
movements conducted by various granges. 
Practically all of these have considered only 
the buying end. Very little has been done by 
granges to find outlets for produce. Work 
along this line conducted by farmers’ ex- 
changes has been for the most part unsuccess- 
ful, because farmers are slow to support such 
a movement until they “see that the thing 
will be a go,” because of inefficient manage- 
ment in many cases, because of disloyalty 
among members, and because of opposition 
from established buyers, who practice all 
sorts of tricks to maintain the upper hand, 

Hugh Frayne, former general organizer of 
the American federation of labor, outlined the 
value of organization among trades’ union 
members, and showed what has been accom- 
plished in the way of increased wages, shorter 
hours and better conditions generally. He 
also showed that these unions are gladly affili- 
ating with the United stores association be- 
cause, if for nothing else, of the benefits their 
members will receive through reduced prices. 


HOGGING OFF CORN’ 


J. H. DUNLAP, PICKAWAY COUNTY, 0O 

Last fall I had over 100 head of hogs in 
the corn fields for over two months. In ad- 
dition, I had a few thin brood sows with over 
50 fall pigs in the corn part of this time, 
The hogs did not waste the corn. They made 
great gains, and they were never off feed. 1 
also know that I was saved the trouble and 
expense of cutting the corn, and then husk- 
ing and hauling it to the hogs. The expense 
of cutting and husking slone last year in our 
part of the country would have been $7 an 
acre for corn that would make 80 bushels, 
and to this must be added the expense of haul- 
ing to the hogs. 

Where the hogs or shotes are gotten up 
to full feed of corn, and turned into a corn 
field after they have been fed, there is never 
any danger of their eating too much or get- 
ting sick, since they seem to know that they 
can have all they want, and, therefore, only 
eat when they are hungry. Besides the ex- 
pense and trouble saved by turning the hogs 
into the field, the land is made much richer 


by having the stalks left on the field, together 
with all the manure. 

Of_course, it is better to hog down a field 
that is to be planted again in corn or some 
spring crop. I have found it profitable to 
sow rye or rape in the fields which I expect to 
use for this purpose. The rape is not al- 
ways eaten by the hogs while on full feed of 
corn, but it is convenient, and they make 
some use of it. And if stock hogs are al- 
lowed to have the run of the field they will 
eat it, unless there is a clover field they can 
get access to. In case rye is sown in the 
field before the hogs are turned in, it de- 
pends on the weather to a certain extent as 
to whether the rye gets a good start before 
they are turned in. If it does, it furnishes 
them something green, and usually makes a 
good soiling crop, and helps: hold the drop- 
pings left by the hogs during the winter. 

Last fall I found that several acres that were 
fenced off for the hogs could be gotten into 
condition with a disk harrow and sown in 
wheat with the rest of the field. While the 
large stalks were not -ut up as much as I 
would have liked, yet I found this part of the 
field produced nearly as much wheat this 
summer as the rest of the field. 

I find that it is better to fence encugh corn 
to last a few weeks than to turn into a large 
field, since, if it should prove to be a rainy 
fall. they would not run over so much corn 
and possibly tramp it into the earth. An- 
other thing is this: I find it pays better to 
wait until the corn is all dented and hard 
before turning in, since any corn not eaten 
will. not be wasted if left on the ground a 
short time. 

The hogs should have access at all times to 
all the pure water they can drink, as well as 
shade, if possible. I also keep soft slack coal, 
charcoal, salt, copperas, lime and ashes the 
year around in the dry where the pigs and 
hogs of all ages can have constant access 
to them, so that they are not so likely to be 
bothered with worms or any disorders while 
in the corn field, or at any other time. 


Where It Hurts—Generally ‘speaking, a 
patron who delivers tainted or gassy milk to 
a cheese factory causes a more serious. loss 
to his fellow patrons than one who skims or 
waters his milk. 
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Easy Way of Husking the Corn Crop, Which Also May Be Made Profitable 


Hogs need waste no more corn in the field than when fed in the yard. 
that one acre of corn will keep 10 hogs 22 days, if the grain yield is approximately 30 bushels to the acre. 
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Amazing “DET ROIT” 


ETROIT” is the b A engine that handles 


, gésoline and benzine, 


too. Starts without cranking. En patent—ouly three moving 
arts—no came—ne sprockets—no gears—no Val ves—the utmost 
n sabe power andstrength. Mounted on skids. All sizes, 


p., in stoek ready to ship, 


Comp!cte engine tested just 


Selene crating. Gomes all ready to run, B der: a saws, oo 


churns, scparates milk, 


electric-lighting plant. 


rinds feed, shells 


corn, runs 


rices (stripped), $29.50 up. 


Sent any place on 35 days’ Free Trial, Don't buy an engine 


te amazing, 


money-saving, power-saving 


till you investiga 
“DETROIT. Thousands in use. Costs ouly postal to find 
= If you iy to your neighborhood to write, we will allow 


oa Specia 


OBellevue Ave., Detroit, 


tra-Low Introductory price, Write! 
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Cultivated Ginser 
Golden Se 
seed and roots now 
gooey for planting. 
“ Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 


Golden Seal,” with prices of seed and roots, free. 
SEND FOR IT 


D. BRANDT, 


BOX Sol, 


BREMEN, OHIO 
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Write for a free 


r—99 “oo % Pure 
American Ingot fron Roofing 


Guaranteed For 30 Years 


Without Painting 
The only my Metal Roofing ever 


it phen the 
wi 
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“7 way vut of your roof troub 


THE AMERICAN IRGN ROOFING CO., Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 











SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 


best by 66 years’ use. 


It will please you. 


Only paint endorsed by the “‘Grange.’’ 
Made in all colors—for all purposes, 
DELIVERED FREE, 

From the Mi# Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 


INGERSOLL 


w to avoi 


fading. chalking gad 


free toy you, with 
TNO 


PAINT 


ling. 
e Color Cards. 


I Ycan eave you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


BOOK — FREE 


F Satay all about Paint and Painting for — 
trouble and expense caused 
Valuable sadetetenion 

Write me. DO 
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BRIDGE of SOUTER, Canastota. N. ¥. 
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ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Satisfactory Fruit Marketing 


GABRIEL HIESTER, PRES PA HORT SOC 





The amount of profit on a fruit 
crop often is influenced largely by the 
receipts from second-grade fruit and 
culls. In some seasons the difference 
between profit and loss depends upon 
the proper disposal of this part of the 


crop. Much has been said and writ- 
ten on this subject by both practical 
men and by theorists. It has been 
truly said that “the keynote of suc- 
cess is co-operation.” As I am the 
only one growing fruit commercially 
in this neighborhood, my neighbors 
being either market. gardeners or 
dairymen, I have no one to co-op- 
erate with, so have been obliged to 


work out a plan to suit my conditions. 
I have the advantage of being lo- 

cated within three miles of a city of 

7010 inhabitants, and have a num- 

ber of thriving manufacturing and 

mining towns within a radius of 150 

miles on various lines of railroad. 

The Plan in Detail 


One retail firm in Harrisburg has 
handled my first-class fruit for more 
than 20 yeafs. I guarantee every bas- 
ket that goes through that store. 
Then I have one retail dealer in each 
of a number of mining towns in the 
central part of the state. Bach one 
handles my first-class fruit in the 
Same way, so there is only one mid- 
dleman between me and the con< 
sumer. IT never have a surplus of 
this grade, and always receive a sat- 
isfactory price. A number of men in 
Harrisburg make a business of ped- 
dling cheap fruit from one-horse 
wagons. Some of these men come to 
my orchard and pick up all the wind- 


falls of apples and. pears that are 
salable. At the same time they take 
the culls from the hand-picked fruit 
and haul them away. I simply send 


someone along to keep tally of the 
baskets. The price paid for these ap- 
ples ranges from 25 to &) cents a 
bushel and for pears 50 to 75 cents 
a bushel; terms are strictly cash be- 
fore leaving the orchard. 


My apple and pear orchards are in 
sod, so the windfalls are clean and 


appearance, I try 
that the ped- 
them. 


very fair 
the price such 
double his money on 


present a 
to make 
dler can 


The same men come back year after 
year, and keep my orchards nicely 
cleaned up. But there are a good 
many apples that these men cannot 
use, so I allow neighboring farmers 
who have no orchards to follow the 
peddlers and pick up what are left 
for cider at 10 to 15 cents a bushel. 
It requires about 15 bushels of these 
windfalls to make a barrel of cider. 


They come with one-horse, two-horse 
and four-horse wagons at such times 
as T am ready for them, and when 
the last fruit is picked from the tree 
the ground under the tree is perfect- 
lv clean also. Every apple has been 
sold, good, bad, specked and wormy, 
and every purchaser is perfec*ty sat- 
isfied with his bargain, because he 
got exactly what he paid for. 

Different Method with Peaches 

T pursue a somewhat different plan 
with peaches. Cultivation is stopped 
about July 1 and clover sown pretty 
thickly. This, with the fall grass 
which grows naturally, makes a clear 
covering for the ground by the larte 
part of August, and must be mowed 
just before picking commences. T 
always have some windfalls, no mat- 
ter how carefully the work is done. 
and when rain nrevents picking ‘or 
a day or two, followed by high wind, 
I have more windfalls than T like. 
The picked peaches are sorted into 
three grades. First and second grades 
are sold to my regular trade; No 3, 
with the windfalls, are placed by 
themselves, and sold at such prices 
as will induce people to come to the 
farm and carry them away. 

The wives of workingmen from 
town come by trolley and others from 
nearby villages drive in buggies and 
wagons and carry off these low-grade 
peaches as fast as they are picked up 
and assorted. Last vear the price av- 
eraged cents a half-bushel basket; 
the year before, 1909, they brought 
75 cents. I make the price about half 


that of No 1 grade, and the people 
appreciate it. The day after a wind- 
storm my packing house and the 


yard around it look like a Dutch fair. 
Women with market baskets and 
clothes baskets, express wagons and 
baby coaches, and others with buggies 
and spring wagons, fill the place, all 
eager to get first chance at the 
“drops,” as they are calle‘, and no 
matter how many I have the demand 
is always equal to the supply. 
How Grapes Are Handled 


The No 1 grapes are sold to retail 
dealers in Harrisburg on open trays 
holding about 25 pounds each. The 
vines are gone over and all the per- 
fect clusters cut for tray grapes. As 
soon as these have been taken out I 
allow the same women who have been 
carrying away peaches to cut the 
smaller bunches left at from 2 to 3 
cents a pound, provided they cut 
everything clean as they go. The re- 
sult is that within a week after the 
last tray of No 1 grapes has been de- 
livered my vines are perfectly clean, 
every grape has been sold, and I 
have paid for cutting and delivering 
only the first grade. 

From my experience of 40 years in 
the fruit business, I am led to con- 
elude that if we wish to succeed we 
must, 1, raise good fruit; 2, grade 
carefully and pack honestly; 8, sell 
each graile for exactly what it is, 
and price accordingly; 4, each grower 
must adopt a method of disposal suit- 
ed to his conditions and environment. 





Farmers Gain by Co-operation 


Cc. C. HOLLOWAY 


This summer has seen early pota- 
toes reach top-notch prices. Some of 
the farmers, however, hear that 
James Brown, who was a commission 
man in Philadelphia several years 
but- who failed, by the way, said 
that potatoes would go higher, even 
when they were selling at the station 
for the unprecedented price of $4.35 
per ‘barrel. They believe that Brown 
knows what he is talking about. They 
do not stop to consider that the pres- 
ent price is unusual and remarkable. 
They know absolutely nothing of the 
potato outlook farther north; in fact, 
they know nothing except the local 
market and local conditions. 

The farmer has a great deal of hu- 
man nature in him; he is fickle, like 
all other classes of the human fam- 
ily. The farmers’ produce exchange 
has become well established in vari- 
ous parts of the country. The farmer 
who is a member is supposed to sup- 
port the organization by shipping all 
his produce through it, yet the min- 
ute a buyer or speculator steps in 
with a fairly reputable looking check 
book and says cash and no risk, the 
exchange is left in the hole, unless it 
is fortunate enough to have a good 
opening and can afford to buy in com- 
petition. At one small town some- 
thing like the above condition of af- 
fairs had been in vogue for a day or 
two. Potatoes were selling at prices 
ranging from $4 to $4.35, with the lo- 
cal representative of the exchange 
buying the majority. When the man- 
ager of the exchange learned of the 
high prices paid by the local repre- 
sentatives a misunderstandirg 0c- 
curred whereby the responsibility was 
shifted to the latter, who sold out his 
right to buy, and also about 2% cars 
very near cost. Immediately the 
speculator dropped prices to $3.30 to 


ago, 


$3.50. It was truly pathetic and mad- 
dening to watch the hard-worked 
farmer eye with doubtful mien the 


speculator as he examined the stock 
and when he would bid $3.30 or $3.50 
hear the following dialog: 
“Is that the best you can do?” 
“Yes.” 


A long pause, after which: “Well, 
I guess they’re yours.” 
What else could he do? He had 


abandoned the exchange; he was not 
in touch with any dealer or commis- 
sion merchant, and _ besides, in all 
prebability could not load a car him- 
self. It is out of the question to 
think of forming a general farmers’ 
trust or combine on account of the 
diversity of products, the number of 





protien: the vast Amount: oe tart 
tory covered, and many other causes 
too numerous to mention. Co-opera. 
tion in successful marketing of farm 
products depends upon the education 
of the farmer along selling lines and 
a close study .ef conditiens, prices, 
supply and demand. When a move- 
ment fis afoot to facilitate him in this 
important department of the noble 
calling of agriculture let him be loyal 
and unswerving in his fidelity to it. 


Utilizing Unsalable Applies 


*PROF W. B. ALWOOD, U S DEPT OF AGRI 








I have experimented with hand 
mills of various kinds to see what I 
could recover from cider fruit, and 
I have been able to take out of ap- 
ples by ordinary hand mills over one- 
half of the juice present, and usu- 
ally less than one-half. Fru't that 
goes to vinegar factories averages 12% 
sugar; that is, a bushel represents 
about six pounds. 

Three pounds of sugar to a bushel 
of apples is a high result with the 
ordinary hand mills. With an 80- 
ton hydraulic press, I have been able 
to recover four gallons of juice from 
50 pounds of fruit, double the quan- 
tity I could recover with the hand 
mills, and yet I left in the pulp about 
12% of the juice. Practically 25% of 
the total weight of apples went out 
in pomace, or from 4 to 8% of the 
sugar. With the best power mills, 
under a most efficient working -sys- 
tem, it is certain that practically 5% 
of sugar is thrown out in the pomace. 

There are something like 5,000,000 
bushels of apples worked up every 
crop year in New York state for by- 
products. If we assume that 25% of 
this fruit will. be left as pomace, we 
will have about 60,000,000 pounds of 
pomace, which-.will contain 3,000,000 
pounds of sugar, or 1500 tons. Data 
collected for 1909 indicate that this 
quantity of pomace is produced and 
that 5% of this pomace is sugar. 

I am not able to tell how much of 
this pomace is wholly or partially 
lost, nor can I tell precisely haw to 
recover all the sugar it contains, as 
this investigation has just been be- 
gun, but I want to emphasize this 
idea, that this 1500 tons of sugar, if 
recovered, would make 8,000,000 gal- 
lons of vinegar, which would .go a 
long way toward paying the expense 
of managing the orchard. One of the 
largest manufacturers of vinegar in 
the state told me recently that he ex- 
pected pure cider vinegar to go to 30 
cents wholesale in the next two years. 

This large amount of waste from 
orchards should not be . regarded 
lightly, because. the time has come 
when we must put more expense into 
the orchards. We must save these 
wastes, now that it has become more 
costly to produce apples. 

How shall we do this in the rural 
industries? It is not an easy matter 
for an individual alone, where farms 
are small, to own and operate a first- 
class plant o> power mill, but a com- 
munity could organize in a co-opera- 
tive way, and wherever there are 10,- 
000 bushels of unmerchantable fruit 
they could afford to own a good 
plant. It does not take a very large 
section of country to provide the 10,- 
000 bushels of apples. It is a mis- 
take, however, to erect a cheap plant. 

In regard to the large amount of 
sugar that goes out in the pomace as 
waste, I have never yet seen a .man- 
ufacturer or a farmer who handled 
this pomce so as to recover nearly 
all the sugar left in it. Thousands of 
tons of pomace are thrown out with- 
out the slightest attempt beine made 
to recover the sugar. Some people 
put it back.on the soil, but it ought 
not to be put on the soil at all until 
well rotted. 

It has been well 
it can be successfully used for cattle 
food. In France and England it is 
fed very successfully. Vermont and 
Massachusetts experiment stations 
have also experimented with it, and 
for several years have been feeding it 
successfully to milch, cows. 


established that 


*From address before New York 


state. fruit growers’ association. 














Digging asphalt from Trinidad Lake 


A roof is only as good 
as its waterproofing. 

Knowing this, will you buy 
the covering for your roof on 
its “looks” alone, and not 
know what it is made of? 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


is waterproofed entirely with xat- 
wral asphalt. ‘In Trinidad Lake 
this asphalt has resisted blazing 
sun and terrific storms for hun- 
dreds of years. It has natural oils 
that give it lasting life in a roof 
despite the buffeting of rain, snow, 
sun, wind, heat, cold, and fire. 

Man has tried to make lasting 
water>roofers—and always failed. 
Ordinary ready roofings show you 
what happens. | They are made 
of mysterious “compositions” or 
coal tar; and they soon crack, 
break, leak, and go to pieces. 
Yet as for looks, they are mighty 
good imitations. 

The life and backbone of Genasco is 
Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the natural 
everlasting waterproofer—and that 
makes Genasco last. 

Genasco.is madé with mineral and 
smooth surfaces. Guaranteed, of course. 

The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
searns of roofing thoroughly without the 
use of smeary unsightly cement, avoids 
siail-leaks, and gives the roof an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

Ask your dealer for Genaseo Roofing, with 


Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. Write us 
for the Good Roof Guide Book and samples. 


The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and lergest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 
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WATERLOO BOY 
THE PRICE MAKER 


CE No other gasoline engine 
. reduced the price of gaso- 
line engines like the 
WATERLOO BOY 
Waterloo Boy bas fewer parts than 
any other engine. It costs less to make few parts ee | 
than many parts. WATERLOO Boy is made in 
large quantities. It costs less per engine to make 
100 engines a day than tomake 10. That’s why 


we the 
selling price. 


























Waterloo Boy is Dependable 

Always ready to go. Ne tase. No Bessiee. Starte 

easy in winter. Ignitersimple as a pair of scissors. 

A tic feed lation does away with beth F@) 

the ex and bother of e pump. 8 lever 

works like a throttle one nogemnetine . x 
ere interc e. a wan! ‘efac- 

= tion all the year round, bey the Waterico 

Boye Waterloo Boy Lasts 
It’s not e ‘‘cheap skate.” Built 

4 of beet material, by men that 

7 yeare of 
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COMMERCIAL 
Uncle Sam, Business Man 


One of the Syracuse, N Y, daily 
papers prints the following interest- 
ing dialogue. Solvay is a section of 
Syracuse, inside the city limits. 

At the Stamp Window 
CAST 

A stamp clerk. . 

A citizen who is not 
with the postal laws. 

The Citizen—A package for Sol- 
vay. It weighs a pound. How much? 

The Clerk—Sixteen cents. 

“Whew, so much. I guess I'd bet- 
ter not send this other one. It’s the 
same thing going to a friend of mine 
in London. How much would that 
be?—weighs a pound,” 

“Twelve cents.” 

“How’s that?” 

“Twelve cents.” 

“You're mixed, aren’t you, 16 cents 
to Solvay and 12 cents to London, is 
that right?” 

“Right you are.” 

“Can't quite figure it out as a busi- 
ness proposition why the U SS can 
afford to send to England for 12 cents 
what it charges 16 cents to carry to 
Solvay, but I'll take your word for it. 





conversant 


Here are two more packages; each 
one weighs five pounds. How much 
for one of them to Tokio, Japan?” 
“Twelve cents a pound, 60 cents 
in all.” 
“Sure no one.would kick at that— 
3000 miles across America to San 


Francisco and then across the Pacific 
ecean for 60 cents. Great thing this 
U S postal service. Now here’s the 
same thing for Auburn, a five-pound 
package. How much?” 

“Can't take it.” 

“Can't take it?” 

“Limit on packages for 
sion by mail four pounds. 
have to send it by express.” 

“But you, just took a five-pound 
package to go to San Francisco and 
thence to*Japan, and you won’t take 
one to Auburn at any price?" 

“That's right.” 

“Why ?” 

“Postal regulations.” 

“By Jove, but Uncle Sam is a cork- 
ing business man, isn’t he?” 


Comment as to Reciprocity 


Probably the most interesting sub- 
ject before the people of the United 
States and Canada is the proposed 
reciprocity agreement, The editorial 
printed in American Agriculturist Au- 
gust 19, “Canada to vote on reciproc- 
ity,” has caused considerable discus- 
sion, Since there are always two sides 
to a question, one of the answers to 
that editorial is printed below, a let- 
ter from Charles H. Littlefield of 
Greenfield Center, N Y, who does not 
agree with American Agriculturist’s 
attitude : 


As a subscriber to, and admirer of, American Agri- 
culturist, I read with amazement in the issue of 
August 19, your editorial on reeiprocity. of 
the statements are so plapable false and misleading 
that it is astounding they should appear in the 
columns of a respectable paper like American Agri- 
culturist. The yellow journals are outdone. 

You say the president “decides that he wants 
reciprocity with Canada, consequently he orders his 
political machine te get to work and pass the 
measure, iis is done.”’ 

That statement is absolute rot, and the editor of 
American Agriculturist must know it is. Since when 
did Pres Taft's ‘‘political machine’ include nearly 
all of the democratic members of the house and sen- 
ate? It was their votes that assured the passage 
of the reciprocity bill in congress, as shown by the 
record of the vote, and as publicily acknowledged by 
Pres Taft. 

The reciprocity bill was passed heeause the mem- 
bers of congress who voted for it knew that the, public 
sentiment of this country .was overwhelmingly in 
favor of it. A test vote in the chamber of commerce 
of New York city ‘showed over 480 in favor of it, 
and only 8 against it. . 

The bill was promptly passed by a big majority 
in the house, and would have been passed by a big 
majority in the senate before March 4, had not the 
absence of a closure rule in the senate permitted a 
small group of insurgent senators, who misrepresented 
the sentiment in their own states, to prevent its 
coming to a vote. 

If the prevailing sentiment of the country had not 
been strongly in favor of the reciprocity agreement 
it never would have been passed by congress, regard- 
less of what Pres Taft's attitude was. It is, therefore, 
puerile to say that one man (the president) has 
decided the question for 94 million people. In fact, 
your attitude on reciprocity has, from the first, been 
a big mistake. 

I consider American Agriculturist easily the 
ing paper of its kind in this country. There was a 
a great opportunity to be of real service to the 
agriculturist interests of the country by telling the 
farmers the truth and giving them the facts, instead 
of joining in the senseless hue and cry against reci- 
procity. It is a public misfortune that you did not 
measure up to the occasion. reciprocity agree- 
ment was the first s in a general lowering of 
excessive tariffs in this country. Some of the highly 
protected interests realized this and took alarm, They 
began at once an active and systenatic campaign to 
deceive and prejudice the farming interests of the 
country against reciprocity. secured the serv- 
ces of some ited officials of the grange and 
worked early and late to discredit reciprocity in the 
eyes of the farmer. 

It is a matter of record, as testified to before con- 
gressional committee in Washington, that a firm of 
publicity agents in New York, who were sending out 
tons or seare literature to the farmers, were in the 
pay of the lumber trust and the paper trust, two of 


transmis- 
You'll 





lead- 


the most and unscrupulous trusts in the 
country. This whole question of reeiprocity was 
col wely covered by Ives Taft 


most ably and 
. 


AGRICULTURE 


in his great speeph at Chicago on June °. 
and figures given in that address hate not been, and 


The facts 


cannot be, successfully controverted. 

American Agriculturist woukl have done its readers, 
and the farming intefests of the country in general, 
a great serv publishing this address in fully I 
cannot believe the farmers of this country are 80 
wofully ignorant that many of them can be misted 


by your editorial, which has se aroused my 


disgust and indignation 


greatly 





Losses in Potato Storage 


Potatoes suffer a loss in weight 
during storage as do other stored 
crops. The rate of loss is influenced 
somewhat by the variety, but for the 
greater part by conditions of tem- 
perature and moisture. The higher 
the temperature,.the greater will be 
the loss, The more moisture in the 


atmosphere, then the less will be the 
loss. 

Experiments at one station showed 
a loss of from 10 to 12% in weight 
might be expected in six months. 
this experiment the potatoes showed 
no sprouts at the end of the experi- 
ment. They were stored in crates in 
a cool cellar. Another experiment 
showed that barreled potatoes lost 
nearly 12% in seven months. The 
greatest loss comes immediately after 
digging. 


Cattle Exhibits for Syracuse 


The statement by officers of the de- 
partment of agriculture that the cat- 
tle of New York state have a greater 
valuation than the cattle of any other 
state of the union is not disputed by 
the leading representatives of the big 
cattle breeding interests of the west, 
The high grade New York dairy cat- 
tle have made New York the leading 





dairy state. For several years New 
York dairy cattle have been in de- 
mand for experimental farms, not 


only in all parts of the United States 


but in foreign countries. 


At the coming New York state fair 


to be held at Syracuse September 11- 
16, there will be exhibited the finest 
representatives of all breeds of cattle 
raised in the state. The competitions 
will also bring out some _ valuable 
herds from other states, as is shown 
by the entries for this department un- 
der the direction of Commissioner C. 
A. Wieting of Cobleskill. The indi- 
cations are that it will be the greatest 


cattle show ever seen at the state’s 
agricultural exposition. 
In 1908 the fair had the largest 


show of Holstein-Friesian cattle ever 
made in this_country and the indica- 
tions are that this year there will be 
more herds of “black and whites” 
and more valuable individuals than 
three years ago. However, the 
stein-Friesians will not command all 
the attention, An announcement from 
the office of the commission is to the 
effect that all.of the leading 
and beef breeds will be well repre- 
sented. There will be exhibited herds 
of Shorthorns, Jerseys, Herefords, 
Ayrshires, Guernseys, Dutch Belted, 
and, in fact, all of the finest breeds. 

For the awards in the cattle classes 
this year the state has appropriated 
approximately $8000. Interest in the 
competitions will be further hightened 
by the offers of special prizes by cat- 
tle associations. The special prizes 
will be given in the classes for Hol- 
stein-Friesian, Shorthorn, Brown 
Swiss and Guernsey cattle. 

Ohio Crop Statistics—The govt cen- 
sus returns show that in round num- 
bers the leading crops of the state 
for '09 were valued as follows: Corn 
$82,000,000, hay and forage $42,000,- 
000, wheat..$31,000,000, oats $23,000,- 
000, potatoes $9,000,000, and tobacco 
$9,000,000. The total yield of corn in 
709 is given as 157,000,000 bushels, 
with an average vield of 40 bushels. 


In the last 10 years the acreage of 
hay and forage increased 9.7%; 
acreage of wheat during this time 
showed a decrease of 43%. On the 
other hand, the acreage in oats in- 
creased 60.3%. Potatoes increased 
27%, and tobacco 49%. Among the 
cereals corn exceeded all others in 
acreage and value, being equal to 


more than one-half, and nearly three- 
fifths respectively of the total acre- 
age and total value of the cereals. 
Corn showed the highest average 
value per acre, and rye the lowest. 


At th® annual state meeting of the 
farmers’ union at Saline a vigorous 
protest against Canadian reciprocity 
was made. Telegrams were sent to 
our senators to vote and work against 
it.—[8. V. Pih:, Saline County, Kan, 
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USE KEROSENE 


FOR CHEAP FARM POWER 


ves more power 


The Columbia Kerosene Engine 


Is the Perfect Farm Power Plant 


It is not a cheap gasoline engine which can be 


Tun with kerosene-—sometimes—as are so many 
so-called kerosene engines—but an engine 

and built express’y to use cold kerosene—an en- 
gine which gets the very greatest power from every 
gallon of oil “it uses 

The Columbia is a wonderful engine 

Wonderfui in its simplicity and compactness— 
wonderful in its ease of starting and of control— 
wonderful in the power which it provides. 

And it is an absolutely safe engine. Your wife 
or your boy can run it without any danger of Gre 
or explosion, without a chance of torn clothing 
and bruised fingers 

It uses ordinary lamp kerosene 
| cold, and therefore with absolute safety. 
porizing or heating devices whatever. 


—— 


and uses it 
No va- 


And the dullest hired man anywhere can under- 
Stand it and be trusted to run it 

Gasolive engines are mostly complicated, often 
dangerous. 

Gasoline is risky stuff t 
sometimes—and becoming more 


handle—hard to get 
expensive all of 


kerosene is safe—and cheap—and can be 
bought anywhere 

We want to prove bevond a doubt, the absolute 
superiority of the safe, simple, economical Colum- 
bia engine, and we therefore sell every Columbia 
engine on FIFTEEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

Every engine, moreover, carries our five-year 
guarantee, a guarantee that is an absolute protec- 
tion—for tt is Backed by a million. 

Write fer our free catalog No. 24 today and 
the name of our nearest agent You will be sur- 
prised at the saving which the Columble will make 
for you. 

Dealers everywhere are invited to write us for 
our exclusive agency proposition 


COLUMBIA ENGINE COMPANY 
Detrolt, Michigan. 








You can save a season by planting this 
Fall. LIbave a choice stock of Apple, 
Peach, Pear and Plum trees, all vari- 
eties. Also California Privet. Promp 
shipments. Lowest prices. Have some 
special offerings in Jersey Red Pigs 
Quick growers. Prolific and profitable. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send today 
for free catalog. 


ARTHUR J.-COLLINS 
O + «+ Moorestown, N. J. 


Plant 
Fruit 
Trees 
This 
Fall! =... 











{ cae can’t afford to neglect 
} poiatin ing your farm wagons. A 
i cracks will let in the 
weather, the wood will begia 


to pe the timber to weaken. 
and a break-down wil follow. 
wagons 











Good old-fashioned paint made of 


“Dutch Boy Painter” 
Pure'White Lead 


and pure linseed oi! is what wagons need. 
It holds to the wood like a nail and fills every 
crack and crevice, The surface of the wood 
is protected against moisture until the paint 
is actually worn away, 
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Menarch Machinery Co., 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


NEW FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 


We have just issued a new Free book on 
Hay Presses. Besides facta you need to 
know, it tells abort the 
reliable, reasonable- 
priced Hendricks—the 
' Hay Press you have 
€seen advertised for 
>= years, and know 
about. 
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Improving Market Eggs 


OTTO MAURER, KANSAS AGRI COL 


The improvement of the egg indus- 
try has recently received much atten- 
tion. The bureau of chemistry of the 
United States department of agricul- 
ture has a staff of chemists and 
bacteriologists working in the food re- 
Search laboratory at Omaha on vari- 
ous problems connected with the egg 
business. The bureau ef animal in- 
dustry has several scientists investi- 
gating other phases of the subject. 
This bureau also has a field experi- 
ment station at Frankfort, Kan, and 
is carrying on an extensive educa- 
tional campaign for better eggs. The 
Kansas experiment station is making 
extensive researches on the improve- 
ment of the quality of eggs, on the 
sources of infection and their rela- 
tive importance. The Massachusetts 
institute ef technology has receiveda 
bequest of $5000 for investigating 
problems. ; 

With so many efforts bent toward 
doing away with the great losses in- 
cident to the egg industry, we may be 
confident that the practical applica- 
tion of the results of scientific re- 
search wil soon replace our wasteful 
methods of handling eggs. The fol- 
lowing discussion sets forth the sub- 
ject in its present stage of develop- 
ment, and must prove hel; ‘ul to all 
who put in practice the various sug- 
gestions. 

The enormous losses connected with 
the egg industry are mainly due to 
three causes: 1, Incubation; 2, decom- 
position; 3, breakage. The losses due 
to incubation can easily be prevented 
by having the hatching done «as early 
as possible, and then keeping the 
males from the females. In this man- 
ner millions of dollars could be an- 
nually saved. It is almost incredible 
that our farmers should su‘ain the 
tremendous losses caused by blood 
rings during the hot summer months, 
when it is so ridiculously easy to pre- 
vent them. ‘Nevertheless, such is the 
fact. 

Many farmers seem to think that 
the hens-~tton’t lay as well when they 
are not with the rooster. There is ab- 
solutely no foundation to this belief, 
as has ‘been repeatedly demonstrated 
at ‘the experiment stations. With the 
hot ‘weather prevalent during the 
summer months, only three days are 
necessary for the development of the 
embryo chicken to such an extent as 
to make the egg unfit for consump- 
tion. Nor is this all. The losses due 
to fertilization are manifold and far- 
reaching, because fertilization of the 
eres also causes loss through decom- 
Position. 

The developing chicken within the 
egg takes material out of the shell 
to build up its body, therfore mak- 
ing the shell extremely weak ind 
brittle. Such eggs break very easily 
and soil other eggs in the package 
with their contents. In a few hours 
the egg mess on the shell of the 
sound egg teems with bacteria, which 
grow and move right through the 
pores in the shells. The consequence 
is that these originally sound eggs 
spoil sooner 6r later. ¥Without having 
their shell soiled and their consequent 
infection by bacteria they might have 
kept perfectly well. 

No decomposition is possible with- 
out the presence of bacteria, molds or 
other ‘micro-organisms. Therefore, if 
we want to prevent the spoiling of 


eggs, we must prevent the bacteria 
from getting into them. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not always possible to 


do this, for many 
tain bacteria when they 
other words, the microbes get into 
the eggs during their formation. But 
even the Infection of eggs during 
their formation can largely be pre- 
vented. 

It has been found that a much 


eggs already con- 
are laid. In 


larger percentage of fertilized eggr 
contain bacteria than of unfertilized 
ones. This explains the fact that un- 
fertilized eggs keep longer than fer- 
tilized eggs if kept in a cool cellar, 
in water glass, etc. Here the tem- 
perature is too low to allow the de- 
velopment of the young chick, but it 
is not too-low to prevent the devel- 
opment of the microbes. The conse- 
quence is that more or less of the 
eggs spoil. 

There are other faetors UVesides 
mating which cause an infection hy 
microbes during egg formation. In 
birds the oviduct, where the white 
and the shell are formed around the 
yolk, opens directly into the cloaca or 
bowels. The cloaca, being full of 
fecal matter, contains millions of bac- 
teria. It is not surprising that some 
of thesé bacteria should make their 
way from the bowels into the oviduct, 
where they may get into the egg. 

In general it may be said that in- 
testinal troubles, especially constipa- 
tion, favor the introduction. of bac- 
teria into the oviduct, and therefore 
decrease the keeping quality of the 
eggs. Excessive fatness of the laying 
hens greatly favors disorders of the 
egg producing and the digestive or- 
gans. This shows the importance of 
balanced rations and lots of range in 
the production not only of many, but 
also of good eggs. The healthier the 
chickens the more eggs they will lay 
and the better will these eggs be. 

Though we cannot always prevent 
the microbes from entering the egg 
during its formation, we can prevent 
them from getting in after the egg is 
laid. Infection after eggs are laid 
probably’ causes more loss than that 
taking place during egg formation. It 
can be prevented by keeping the eggs 
in a cool, dry place. As long as the 
eges are perfectly dry, the bacteria 
which are always present cannot get 
through the minute holes in thé 
shell. But as soon as the eggs are 
wet many bacteria grow and move 
through the shell, infect the egg con- 
tents and spoil the egg. 

Cold is one of the most pvwerful 
aids to the ege industry... It prevents 
the bacteria from penetrating the egg 
Shell, because it checks their gre wth 
and motility. Before all, it checks 
the growth of the bacteria which are 
already present in the eggs, which it 
thus prevents from spoiling. It also 
prevents the shrinking of the eggs, 
because it checks the evaporation of 
water from the egg contents through 
the pores in the shell. Shrunk eggs, 
of course, do not bring as good a 
price as nice full eggs. 

The cooler the farmer keeps his 
eggs the better will be the price they 
command, provided that the™buyer 
candles them. Buying and selling 
on a foss-off or cardling basis is the 
only sane and just way of marketing 
eggs. For this reason, Kansas and 
several other states have laws pro- 
hibiting the sale of eggs by case 
count. -In case count, the same price 
is paid for good and bad alike, and 
there is no inducement for handling 
eggs carefully. In buying loss off a 
premium is paid for good eggs. This 
premium is paid for good eggs. 
Wherever possible the eggs should be 
paid for, not only on a loss-off basis, 
but also according to grade. This 
would prove an additional inducement 
for taking good care of the .ggs. 

In taking eggs from a cool cellar 
to @ warm room they sweat, and this 
condensation of moisture is very del- 
eterious to the keeping qualities of 


the eggs. Therefore, the temperature 


,yto which the eggs are exposed should 
be as uniformly: cool as _ possible. 
The sudden change of temperature in 
eggs probably causes much. lo s. 
The chicken pens are usually very 
hot in simmer. When the nests are 
not kept clean. the eges are likely to 
become dirty. The farmer, theréfore, 


often takes a moist rag and rubs the 
dirt off, or, rather, rubs it all over 
the egg. -Then he puts the hot, 
moist-egg in a-cool cellar. Here the 
egg contents contract and the mois- 
ture and bacteria are sucked through 
the pores of the shell into the inte- 
rior, where they may grow and spoil 
the egg. 

Clean nests make the washing un- 
necessary. If it should be necessary 
in exceptional cases, the egg should 
be rinsed in clean water and then 
dried thordughly. The packess gen- 
erally object to washed eggs, because 
washing removes the fine film which 
covers the shell, thereby f.sgilitating 
the entrance of bacteria. Eggs should 
never be storefi in hot, damp places, 
nor in places where strong odors are 
prevalent, because they absorb odors 
very rapidly. 

Another factor which causes much 
loss in the egg industry is breakage. 
This can largely be prevented by” 
handling the eggs carefully, packing 
them well, etc. The losses due to 
broken eggs are not limited te the 
broken eggs themselves, but, as 
pointed out dbove, also affeet the 
sound eggs. This is because the con- 
tents of the broken eggs. soil many of 
the sound eggs, thereby favoring the 
entrance of microbes into such eggs. 
For this reason no weak-shelled 
eggs, checked eggs, etc, shuuld be 
shipped with sound eggs. All eggs 
should be candled before shipment 
and everything that is not in good 
@ondition should be kept at home. 
The losses due to breakage can be 
greatly reduced by supplying the hens 
with plenty of oyster shell. Naturally, 
a thick, strong regular shell does not 
allow evaporation to preceed as rap- 
idly as a weak, thin shell 


Convicts for Road Making 


A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 








In 15 counties of_ Virginia 800 cUi- 
victs are at work improving old high- 
ways. This movement is becoming 
popular, and will soon become general 
all over the south Georgia has taken 
the lead. People had been wondering 
why the effort to make good use of an 
entirely waste produet had been de- 
layed so long. In jail or in dose con- 
finement, the prisoners.are neither 
useful nor ornamental! hey are -an 
expense to the state, and that expense 
has to be borne by honest people. In 
such practice the prisoner is punished 
by being kept inside and fed and 
clothed; whiie the people outside are 
punished by being compelled to feed, 
clothe and keep the prisoner in idle- 
ness, @ poor policy, especially where 
a much better plan may be followed. 

In this day and age of the world a 
close watch is being kept on all lines 
of work in order to untilize the waste 
products properly. A prisoner, for the 
time being, is surely a waste product, 
and he should be made to earn his 
keep. It is not best, however, to bring 
him in competition with honest labor, 
in any of the ordinary vocations of 
life. Honest labor does not take kind- 
ly to making roads, therefore, the 
labor people have not protested very 
loudly against uSing convicts for im- 
proving highways. 

The state and some of the counties 
own quarries from which is taken fine 
material for road building. In some 
sections gravel is the easiest and 
cheapest material accessible. In other 
places a proper mixture of sand and 
clay is used, while in still others stone 
is available and accessible; all things 
considered, the most economical, At 
all events, the people are waking up 
to the necessity of greatly improving 
the highways. Several counties have 
issued bonds for such work. Norfolk 
county last year expended $125,000 on 
its roads. It would be a good plan to 
appoint every hobo or tramp, as well 
as every criminal, to a longer or short- 
er term on the public roads. 

The great mass of people have a 
busy time in making ends meet 
to feed, clothe and educate their chil- 
dren properly, and yet are compelled 
to stand the drain and the strain of a 
quarter million or more hobos and 
tramps begging or stealing their liv- 
ing. 
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was the first device made by man for producing power. It 
will be the last hope of the human race. When all other 
natural resources have been exhausted the windmill will still 


ADVERTISEMENT [9] 225 
remain, and will probably furnish 


light, heat and power for the 


remnant of the human race. In the interim, between the beginning and the end (where we 
now are) it makes a greater return to the people in proportion to its cost than any 
other machine. It does more cheaply, and with less attention, the thing which 
it is fitted to do, than any other .power. 


The wind blows everywhere and is free. With a windmill the expense for oil 
and repairs is the only one, and that is trifling. An engine requires much more in 
the way of oil and repairs, and fuel—which.is the great expense—has to be added, 

The windmill does not require an experienced man te operate it. it is so simple that 
anyone can understand its workings. 


A well-made windmil| is a durable machine. The driving shaft of a windmill runs 
only about one-fifth as fast as the crank shaft of an engine of the same power. A 
good windmill will outlast several engines doing the same amount of work. 


The best farmers, everywhere, use windmills generally for pumping water. In every 
progressive farming community the windmill is the most conspicuous object. It towers above 
most groups of farm. buildings. ; 





















































All the world knows that the Aermotor Company made the first steel windmills and steel tow- 
ers, and made the steel windmill and steel tower business. It is believed that, since the business 
was fairly established, it has made, and continues to make, more than half the world’s supply of 
windmills. In the Aermotor the plan of back-gearing was first introduced into windmill con- 
struction. By this means the power of the swiftly running wheel is utilized without operating 
the pump too fast. 


The peculiar form of Aermotor wheel, which gives it great power, also enables it 
to run in the lightest breeze, No windmill has yet been made which equals the Aermotor in its 
light-running qualities. The form of the wheel is exactly right. 


Simplicity is another of the important features of the Aermotor, There are no complicated parts to get out of order. There are no devices re- 
quiring skillful adjustment. Every part is solid, substantial and durable. t 

The main bearings of the Aermotor have large dust-proof oil pockets which afford the best possible means of lubrication. The other bearings 
have automatic oil cups. 


The Aermotor has thoroughly demonstrated its staying qualities. [In almost any community Aermotors can be found which have 
been doing duty for fifteen, eighteen cr twenty years. And these old Aermotors were made before the days of the heavy gears and the shaft- 
carrying arms which are easiiy turned in their sockets so as to give new and perfect bearings for the shafts in case they have become worn through 
overloading or neglect. ‘The present Aermotors are sure to be more durable and serviceable than the earlier ones. 


The galvanizing of Aermotor outfits has had much to do with their popularity. Aermotor galvanizing is real galvanizing. It 
is the best that can be done and will last a lifetime: Aermotors which were galvanized twenty years ago 


are as good as ever. ANIL, + 
The Aermotor Company has been building for the ages. It has always been working toward the , | 4 

building up of a great and permanent business. It has succeeded so wejl that Aermotors are as well known in 

South America and South.Africa as in the United States. Dealers in Aermotor goods are found everywhere. 

When you want anything in the Aermotor line you can get it and get it quickly. 


AERMOTOR PRICES AND POLICIES 


When the Aermotor Company commenced the manufacture of the windmill it reduced the cost of wind has been 
power to one-sixth of what it had been: It advertised its prices. It made the best thing that could be smiling at 
made and at the lowest price at which it could be made. It uses no traveling men. It made so good an 23 
article that one half the world’s business came to it and stayed with it. It is doing the same thing with 
the gasoline engine. Where one goes others follow, and we are turning them out in great quantities, to 
the delight of Aermotor friends everywhere. We could send smart traveling salesmen to see you and persuade you to pay $25 or $50 more for a windmill or 
an engine, and it would be worth it—not to you, but to us, But there are plenty of reading and thinking men who prefer to save their own time and money 


and deal in the Aermotor way. 
AERMOTOR GASOLINE ENGINES 


Wherever a windmill is suitable for the work, an Aermotor furnishes the cheapest and most satisfactory power for 
pumping. But there are some places where a good wind exposure cannot be had. There are other piaces where power is wanted 
only temporarily. Sometimes tenants are obliged to supply their own power for operating the pump and do not wish to put up a 
windmill which they will have to leave behind them when they move, To supply the demand for a pumping power for such cases 
the Aermotor Company makes a gasoline engine which can be attached to ‘‘any old pump’’ in thirty minutes. It is sold complete 
and ready to connéct to the pump for $37.50, F. O. B. Chicago. 

For ranch purposes, or for handling large quantities of water, a heavy back-geared pumping engine is supplied for 
$100.00 21i complete, ready to receive the well fittings, which can be set up in working order within an hour after it is received, 
It is capable of raising sixty barrels of water an hour to an elevation of one hundred feet. 

For tunning machinery, the Aermotor Company makes a line of General Purpose Power Engines. The 2 HM. P. Hopper 
Cooled Engine selis for $75.00, 4 H. P., $125.00, All prices are F. O. B. Chicago. 

These engines are fitted with the Aermotor galvanized steel pulleys. Who ever heard of a galvanized stee! pulley? No 
one. Nor did any one-ever hear of a galvanized steel windmill, or stee! tower, until the Aermotor Company produced them, 
These galvanized pulleys are sure to revolutionize the pulley business. They are light, strong, cannot be broken, and are wonder- 
ay cheap. A complete set of seven pulleys for a 2 H. P. engine is sold for only $8.00. A set of seven pulleys for the 
4 : P. engine sells for $11.90. We also furnish one pulley free with each power 
engine ; but to anyone thinking of buying an engine, who writes us within one week 
from the appearance of this advertisement, stating in what paper he saw it, we will 
furnish free, with each 2 H. P. engine or larger, $5.00 worth of pulleys of any size 
which you may select for either engine or line shaft, provided the order is sent in be- 
fore January Ist, 1912; Pulleys for the line shaft—being used where they are protected 
from the weather—are not galvanized. 
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AERMOTER STEEL PULLEYS 



































pe a —— MAGNETO FREE 
Palley. of Pace. 
ee | Fee Ragtoe’ | ForTine thet All Aermotor Power Engines are fitted with a magneto 
6 ? 35 2% free. Batteries are not used with these engines. You have no 
0 3 s is a troubles when you buy, Aermotor Gasoline Engines 
12 9 1.10 1.40 tted with the Aermotor magneto. We don’t believe that any- 
is H as # one who once sees an Aermotor Engine run with magneto will —— ; 
™ : ‘= 3 take any other engine as a gift. For full particulars write eas eee 
Fa $+. | 3 san = 
; Aer ompany 2516 w. 12th street Chicago 
=== fSaae= Aermotor Company 
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#s over 30 inches 
in length. The 
barrel is bronze, 6 
inches long and finely 
rifled. It has a built 
up steel jacket, giving it 
strength and dura- 

bility. The rear sight is 
open and adjustable aud 
the front is a knife sight. 
‘The stock it made of fine wal- 
nut with pistol grip as shown. 
The gun has the hammer action 
and the chell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The 
gun shoots 28 caliber long or short 
cartridges. 

This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. Ail I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


4. &. Piper, 128 Popalar Bidg., Des Botnes, Lowa. 





| Shave ower to hee 
Bas I 3 with pith, Kendall 


1) hee yaapenns have 
done it in pact 40 years. 


Cured Spavin 
“Twoyearsago, I bought a pair of fine biack 


mares, In about _ — one hada Spavin. 
I simply used your Spavin Gure, and cured 
= rw ich myetitied all the horsemen. 


3 tru 
M. 8. Culver, Union Ct hy ” 
ett bet the yo ove ane 5 are wried us 


‘Kendall’s 
Spavin’ Cure 


is the only safe, sure cure for 


Splint, ‘bo: ph 
Seaton tes m 
reliabie cure. 


It is the world’s best liniment for all 

ness. At druggists, $1 a wettes < 6 i 
®5. Ask your druggist for book, “ Treat- 
ise on the oree,’? or write to 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt. 
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Hairy Vetch for Green Manure 


—_——_—— 


According to M. L. Fisher of Pur- 
station, hairy vetch is probably 
better for green manuring than for 
The station has 
been growing vetch for several years. 
Hairy vetch is a legume belonging to 
the same family as the clovers, soy 
beans and cowpeas. It seems to be 
adapted to all types of soils, preferring 
a clay loam well drained. 

Land for vetch is prepared the same 
as for wheat. The plant will do well 
when sown in corn, Sowing is best 
done with a drill, from 40 to 60 
pounds of seed per acre being sown. 
August sowing is preferable, though 
early September sowing has proved 
satisfactory. The plant starts growing 
early im the spring, and when ready to 
pasture or turn under by the middle 
of April, will be from 12 t. 18 inches 
tall. Rye may be sowxz with -vetch 
and the crop cut for green feed at the 
time the rye is beginning to head. 
The station in 1910 obtained from a 
rye and vetch mixture a yield of six 
tons per acre, or am equivalent of 2% 
tons of dry hay. The yield in 1911 
was equivalent to 3% tons of dry 
hay. Vetch alone this year yielded 
9% tons of green feed. 

The vetch plant requires inoculated 
ground, according to this-bulletin, It 
is a better policy to sow a small area 
at first, using the inoculated soil to 
scatter over a larger area. The plant 
evidences a tendency to winterkill; 
also to egeape from cultivation and 
become a weed. 





Finding the Queen 


M, V. FACEY, MINNESOTA 

In swarming artificially the less 
you disturb the colony the easier 
the task of finding the queen. 
Smoke is therefore used as little as 
possible, just a puff or two at the en- 
trance as a reminder for the bees to 
behave. Then raise the cover a trifle 


and drive a few puffs across the bees 
to keep them down. Unless your bees 
are vicious no smoke need »e driven 
down or up between the frames, but 
the smoker should be kept handy to 
prevent a rush out or to keep them 


down when needed. 
The queen is generally at work in 
the outer edges of her brood nest in 


morning and evening hours. In 
the middle of the day [I find it best 
to search for her by removing the 
third frame. If the frames are well 
filled and if poorly attached to the 
bottom or ends they should be care- 
fully handled, holding them perpen- 
ticularly, which will allow either 
end or top or bottom uppermost, 
which position should be maintained 
as nearly when the frame 
all handling. When 
the clinging bees show a tendency to 
flow to the bottom reverse it. When 
satisfied -that the queen is not on the 
comb under examination, place it in 
a third hive near at hand and go 
over the next frame, and continue 
until your third hive is half full of 
frames, After this examine the two 
frames ‘left on the first side-and re- 
turn them, Then go on with the ex- 
amination of the remainder and pass 


the 


as possible 
and in 


them over against the frames as ex- 
amined. In Italian bees the queen is 
usually located without much trouble. 
She usually continues her work with 
apparent indifference. She is hardly 
ever nervous, nor will she rush or 
run excitedly among the workers. 
Often you will find her before you 
expect it, and even the novice will 
see her in two or three minutes. 
Should it be impossible to find the 
queen the colony may be swarmed 
or the bees divided just the same. 
Should a new swarm be without a 
queen or before she mates the bees 
will build nothing but drone comb; 
therefore, in this case the new made 
colony should be given full sheets of 
foundation or drawn combs. This is 
@ reason why we prefer to have the 
queen with a new made swarm. We 
also prefer to have her there be- 
cause the old colony has a full brood 


two or three new 
sheets of founda- 


excepting the 
combs” or 


nest 
empty 
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tion which replace those removed in 
Starting the new colony. 

When impossible to find the queen 
or in case of emergency it is often 
wise to divide them anyway. This, 
teo, is a very simple operation, and 
consists simply in selecting three or 
four frames of the youngest larve 
er brood and placing them with their 
clinging bees in the hives to contain 
the young colony or swarm, Then 
fill out the remainder with frames 
containing either drawn comb or full 
sheets of foundation. Then fill the 
vacant space in the old colony with 
frames of drawn comb or full sheets 
of foundation and move it to a new 
stand and set the new colony in its 
place. After nine days search for 
the queen cells in either the old or 
new hive, as she maybe in either 
division, 

Beginners should’ guard against 
one serious fault, and that is by over- 
dividing the bees. Keep the colonies 


strong, as it is the strong ones that 
bring net results. Often too many 
bees are taken from the old colony, 


because it first may appear as if the 
new swarm has too few bees. It is, 
however,. wise in this connection to 
remember that the field workers will 


return to this new colony. After a 
few days this new swarm will be 
found strong enough and busy 
enough, too. 





Farm Shower Bath Practicable 


J. V. BOPP, MINNESOTA 


Although the bathtub may be in- 
stalled in many farm homes, yet @ 
very simple convenience supplanting 
it may be provided often at very 
small cost. Frequently to obtain the 
benefits of a bath necessitates con- 
siderable outlay of cash. Sometimes 
the house is not properly constructed, 
or again the water supply may not be 
sufficient to justify considerable ex- 
pense. 

The cut shows the arrangement. A 
small house about 3 feet square and 














—. te 
ORAIN PIPE 
Homemade and Cheap 


about 6% to 7 feet tall is built. This 
should contain a solid floor, placed so 
that it readily drains to one side or 
to the middle. On this house is placed 
@ tub, or a barrel sawed in half will 
answer very well. Into the bottom of 
this is screwed a %%-inch pipe, with a 
water tap or cock, and at the end 
is fastened the perforated end of a 
sprinkler. A long pipe leads from the 
water tank into this tub and is so ad- 
justed that by simply opening a valve 
water may be admitted into the tub 
or barrel, . 

In the morning the water is run 
into the container and heated by the 
sun, so that in the evening, after the 
day’s work, it will not be too cold. By 
placing this sprinkler overhead thé 
water may be turned on and a very 
invigorating and refreshing shower 
dath taken. 


,of course, vary greatly. 


Solving Automobile Problems 


G6. H, WEBSTER, ILLINOUW 


For the beginner the automobile 
may be somewhat complex, but so 
many farmers have had experience 
during recent years with the gasoline 
engine that it takes thenr only a short 
time to overcome real and imaginary 
difficulties. To begin with, there is no 
reason why the farmer should not 
own an automobile. He is abundantly 
able to do it from the financial stand- 
point. 

A day or two ago I asked the treas- 
urer of an Indiana farmers’ trust com- 
a concern that loans millions of 


pany, 
dollars on farms in the middle west 
every year, if so far as his positive 


knowledge went farmers were mort- 
gaging their lands to buy automo- 
biles. He replied: ‘“‘Assuredly not. Of 
the thousands of loans which come 
under my supervision where money 
is borrowed on land only in a single 
instance was the money used in buy- 


ing an automobile.” He said he had 
investigated this phase of the prob- 
lem very completely, and was con- 
vinced that this information is abso- 
lutely accurate. This is certainly in 
marked contrast to the man who lives 
in town, It is common knowledge 
that hundreds of town people mort- 
gage their homes to buy automobiles. 
And this in view of the fact that the 
city man employs his automobile al- 
most wholly for pleasure, while the 
farmer occasionally utilizes his ma- 
chine for the making of money. 

There are a few points which must 
be considered in buying an automo- 
bile. Good machines can be -had all 
the way from $1250 to $2000. Any of 
these are good country propositions, 
the size depending, of course, upon 
the number in the farmer’s family, the 
character of the roads, the use to 
which it is to be put other than the 
carrying of passengers and a number 
of things like that. Good evidence 
seems to indicate- that for country 
roads the weight of the car should 
be 2000 to 2500 pounds, The lighter cars 
are rough riders, and the heavier ones 
have difficulty in traveling over many 
of the country roads. 


Cost of Operating and Repairs 


The cost of operating the automo- 
bile and the repair problem are really 


the vital issues from the purchaser’s 
standpoint. This cost will vary, of 
course, with different ownérs. One 


his machine for a 


man will operate 
be merely 


year and: his expense will 
nominal, depending upon the amount 
of gasoline and lubricating oil used. 
Another man with the same kind of 
a machine and operating over the 
same roads will have a formidable ex- 
pense bill, due to careless driving and 
reckless operation. One Kansas farmer 
tells me that it costs him about 5 
cents a mile to operate his automo- 
bile. Another tells me that 2 cents 
a mile, or 2% cents at the outside, will 
cover the cost of gasoline, lubricating 
oil, the renewing of batteries and the 
like. Out in that country gasoline 
costs 12% cents per gallon by the bar- 
rel. The condition of the roads, of 
course, has a great deal to do with 
the cost of operation. 

Repair expenses, of course, may be 
large. A carefully operated machine 
over ordinary. roads will go through 
the year with one set of tires. When 
the roads are rough one set may not 
last an. entire season. By keeping 
them thoroughly inflated, taking into 
account any sudden change of tem- 
perature, letting out a little air if 
there is danger of too much expansion, 
pumping up whenever there is any 
sign of the tire becoming soft, will 
do more toward lengthening the life 
of tires than any other factor. Repairs, 
I know one 
man in Missouri who paid only $20 in 
an entire season, while another farmer 
frequently has a repair bill as high 
as $100 a month. This last, of course, 
is umnecessary, but the fellow is a 
reckless driver, has frequent accidents, 
and gets into all sorts of trouble. 

Now, from my own observation and 
experience .there are a few things I 
would like to suggést to the man who 
is going to buy an Ruteomobile for 
farm use. In thé first place, buy a 











good car.: That is to say, buy a ma- 
chine from a reliable company that 
guarantees the quality of its product. 
I don’t believe in taking anybody’s 
opinion, Make a thorough investiga- 
tion yourself. There are hundreds of 
automobiles in every farm community 
now, and there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in getting the experience of the 
other fellow. 

Get from your agent the book of 
instruction, which is usually supplied 
upon request. One of the great dif- 
ficulties is carburetor trouble. This is 
sometimes caused by dirt’or water in 
the gasoline or by an air leak in the 
pipe from the tank. Water will make 
the motor splutter. To correct this 
draw off the contents occasionally, 
and see that it is absolutely clear, It 
is a mighty good rule to strain all 
gasoline through a chamois _ skin. 
This removes water and any other 
foreign substances. 

A dirty spark plug is common and 
causes a lot of trouble. Remove the 
plug and clean with gasoline and a 
stiff brush or cloth. Take the plug 
apart. If the wires are badly burned, 
put in new ones. 

If your transmission does not work 
smoothly, will not let go readily, or 
if the car starts with a jerk, take the 
drain plug out and remove all the 
old ofl and grease; clean the gears 
with kerosene and then put in fresh 








-and in 


rest, are in better humor, and are in 
every way benefited. 

Now, I have been asked a great 
many times what make of automobile 
to buy. I have had two or three kinds 
during my experience with these ma- 
chines, and must say that it is largely 
a matter of choice. One machine 
pleases a certain farmer and another 
is equally satisfactory to his neighbor. 
One thing I would suggest is be sure 
and get a good machine, one that is 
strong, well built, guaranteed and 
looks well, for the farmer is just as 
proud of his automobile as the man 
who lives in the city. If you can af- 
ford a large, expensive car, by all 
means buy it. I have known farmers 
to pay as high as $4000 for an auto- 
mobile, and believe that they were 
getting their money's worth. The 
majority of farmers, however, espe- 
cially if they are buying a machine 
for the first time, will probably pur- 
chase one considerably less expensive. 


The York Iniperial Apple—The fruit 
growing area in which the York Im- 
perial apple grows to best advantage 
which it has been largely 
planted and is now bearing is limited. 
The Shenandoah and the Potomac 
Valleys from Harrisburg to Roanoke 
and from Harpers Ferry to Keyser 
fairly well define the Appalachian 






















Orchard Fruit Assorting Table in Action 


Here is a stationary 
York orchard. 


ter to shake out all leaves, 


apple assorting table used 
It is built in a substantial 
sides being 6 inches high, 4 feet wide and 8. feet 
loosely stretched from one side to the other, 
side and held in place on the other by 
twigs, etc, 


in a western New 
manner of inch lumber, the 
long. A canvas is 
being fastened to only one 
eyelets. This enables the opera- 
from time to time. The young 


men shown in the picture are students making an inspection tour. 


oil. This will usually remedy this 
difficulty. 

See that your tires are kept free 
from grease, for grease rots rubber; 
and as a result many blow-outs occur. 
If your car is to be idle for several 
days r a few weeks, jack it up and 
put props under the axles. This will 
remove the weight from the tires and 
help you lengthen the life of the 
machine. 


Where an Auto Helps. 


In my own experience the automo- 
bile has been a great conveniénce. At 
one. time I was threshing wheat. One 
of the shafts in the separator broke, 
and it took me just an hour and a 
half to go to the blacksmith and have 
it fixed. With a team it would have 
taken three times as long. This is 
an expensive proposition with a big 
crew of men idle. I could relate 
numberless instances of this kind. 
However, the money end of the prop- 
osition’ isn’t the only one, My horses, 
which work hard all week, are al- 
lowed pasture and freedom on Sun- 
day, for the car is used for visiting 
and going to church. On a hot, sultry 
everfing we find it exceedingly pleas- 
ant to clean up, step into the car, 
drive to our village, a distance of six 
miles; haye some ice cream and go 
home refreshed instead of being tired 
and hot. We sleep better, get more 





fruit belt where the York Imperial 
flourishes. Its peculiar shape makes 
York Imperial the easiest apple to de- 
scribe and identify. If the house- 
wife can be convinced by an adver- 
tising campaign that York Imperial 
is the ‘best all-around apple on the 
market in fal and early winter for 
baking, apple sauce, pie and other 
purposes, she can at the same time 
be easily educated up to the point 
of demanding from her grocer the 
“lop-sided” apples and insist upon 
nothing else. The growing and ag- 
gressive cities in the southern states 
appear at present to offer the best 
markets for the York Imperial The 
apple is already favorably known 
there, and these markets are ready to 
take them early—a large percentage 
without ever going into storage. I 
believe the use of the proper amount 
of advertising to build up this con- 
suming market for York Imperial 
will mean, hot only prompt sales at 
satisfactory prices at all seasons, but 
in case of an especially large crop 
and overstocked markets there will 
be still a sale for York Imperial 
apples at satisfactory prices from the 
housewives who have been educated 
as I have said. Such advertising 
campaign will, of course, necessitate 
the co-operation of commission mer- 
chants or some selling organization. 
[N. T. Frame, Berkeley County, Wi Va. 
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Tools for Expert Work 


Smooth, perfectly fitting joints—beautiful cabinet 
work—work requiring precision and accuracy 
can only be done with good tools. That means 
not only good in quality but the most scien- 
tific skill in adjustment, ‘‘hang,’’ balance, 
distribution of weight—just the i 
temper for hard, durableedgesortough 
striking surfaces. Youwillfindper- //f 
fection in such detailsinthe famous Y% 


| KEEN KUTTER 2? 


The only complete line of guaranteed tools under one name and trade- 
mark. Guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction, or money refunded. 
*TheR sa tion of Qu ne SRemaiont AA ee 
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write us. 











Send for Tool Booklet No. 896 and 
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Chalmers “‘30°" Touring Car, 
5-Passenger,—$1500 
Including magneto, Prest-O-Lite tank, 
gas lamps, oil lamps, top, windshield, 

ventilated fore-doors, horn, tools 


“Guaranteed Sound” 


VV EEN you go toa horse 
market, ask the price of 
a horse, : and areputable dealer 
replies, “$200 and guaranteed 
sound,” you know that with 
this statement he guarantees Last year this car sold for $1750 
the horse to have good eyes, good equipped with magneto, gas lamps, |} 
ears, good hoofs, sound bones, and t°P and: windshield. \ 
to be free of disease. This year, refined, and improved |) 


ine ssible » with th h- 
“Guaranteed sound” really goes epitome we ay etek 


ly ventilated fore-door bodies, inside 
back of the horse as he stands be- t t 1 “i 
ce, 00 as ee ion control, magneto, gas lamps, Prest 


. O-Lite tank, and including also 
ie ain ene tees —* tothe train- Chalmers mohair top and windshield 


—$1500! It is the big motor car |} 

Every Chalmers caris guaranteed bargain for the 1912 season. B 

sound— guaranteed in every part Every farmer knows that it is best 

and particle. We notonly guaran- in the end to buy good machinery, 

tee it to be sound the day it is It is worth while to pay a little extra 

delivered; we guarantee a sound price in order to be certain that you 
record behind every Chalmers car 


get a good machine in the first place 
— it; we guarantee it to 
p sound; we guarantee service, 


—one guaranteed by a company 
able to make good every promise. 
The Chalmers car is a champion; We make also the Chalmers 
@ car with a pedigree. A car of 
performance— 15,000 satisfied own- 
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remarkable power in proportion to 
weight, such smoothness and quiet- 
‘ness, such reliability and economy 
had never been known before. 


The Chalmers “30” this year is 
offered fully equipped, for $1500. 


VM hbiilbifd 


Lida 
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“Thirty-six” —$1800—a car of greater 
size and power, including Bosch dual 


ers prove this. ignition, self-starter, Conti- 
. , nental demountable rims 
We ‘wha you get - and many other high-grade | 


under the hood to the heart 
of things that the Chalmers 
guarantee meansmost. The 
Chalmers motor has been 
the wonder of the automo- 


features. 


A postal card will bring 
you our new catalog and 
the name of dealer nearest 














bile world ever since this car = you. Weshall be very glad 
appearedonthe market;such ou arataemurcr to hear from you. N 
N 
— Motor Company Detroit, Mich, \N 
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CARE OF FARM ANIMALS 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €- tag 


FOR THE FARM 


Sherwin-Williams Paint poh at ware yn Ww P),s eg pate 
buildings outside 








al) 


Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask for color cards 
inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 











THE TOOL that SAVES a TOOL 








‘ of w al 
Wha Prof. original “Cutawa. ” Harrow can be o used asa field 
t harrow and its evension head frame converts it 
harrow. Drawn by two medium 
will cut 28 to 30 acres or double cut 








Bailey Says 











“The Double Ac- 15 acres in a day. Tee, genuine “Cutaway” disk 
tion ‘Cutaway’ slices, nee, twists and aerates the soil. 
Harrow has been orking t! é soil this way lets in the air, sunshine 
satisfactory. 3 use and new rine and kills foul vegetation. sgborough 
it almost ——— makes large crops. Successful farm- 
ously on ovr bard orchardists, eners and planters 100% 
clay land with good Eno that intensive cultivation is profit- Crepe 
results." wh og ee done o pert. 
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and endorsed by setioted eens rou 

out thie, = country. Aliso in yeaa foreign 

countries, Why? Because they decrease 

labor and increase crops. 

Our disks are 
steel 


e of cutlery Sores 





yo 4, buy two tonle when one will do two kinds 
nd do it better and e 
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A MATIC roofing is weaned. 
It doesn’t need to be 
watched over and with 
and cared for. 
It takes care of itself from ~ 
the start. As soon as it is laid 


roof, you can go away 
and forget abo about it. 


You don’t have to paint —_ 
atite every two years as 
the ‘‘rubber’’ kinds. 

atite hp a mineral surface 
} which needs no painting. 
i The mineral surface is better 
i and more durable than many 
i coats of paint. 
i Back of the mineral surface 
| is a Jayer of pitch, the greatest 
il waterproofing compound 
ii known. Back of the pitch is a 
| layer of felt (a whole ready 

roofing in itself), and behind 

this is another layer of pitch 
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and another layer of felt. The 
result is a strong, durable roof 
which can take care of itself in 
any climate without painting. 
We will be glad to send you 
free a sample of Amatite Roof- 
ing so that you can see for 
yourself just what it looks like. 


Address our nearest office. 
_ Everjet Elastic Paint 


Low in price. Great in durability, 
Invaluable for prolonging the life of 
ready roofings, f iron work, etc. 


ences, 
Creonoid nicer spar 


It will keep flies away from the 
= P will keep ay nits away 
eo 
sanitary A. E their output. 
Barrett Manufacturing Co. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Boston Cleveland 


Pittaburg ae,  ¢ City 
ansas 
Minneapolis New Orleans Seattle 
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| Asoturia, or Monday Sickness 


DR G. A. ROBERTS, N C & M COLLEGE 





This is a very peculiar affection of 
| the horse, in which the animal shows 
| @ special form of lameness upon ex- 
| ercise, after having remained idle for 

a day or two, The cause is not defi- 

nitely known, and yet the circum- 
| stances under which the disease de- 
| velops are rather constant, such, for 
| instance, as an animal in vigorous 
| condition, fed liberally upon nitrog- 
enous feed, remaining idle over 
Sunday, a holiday, or at other times. 

Upon being taken out the following 
| morning the animal usually shows an 
excess of energy, but before going far 
begins to go lame in one or both hind 
limbs until, if urged further, becomes 
completely paralyzed behind, going 
down and unable to rise. He also 
shows considerable pain, as though he 
might be suffering from some form of 
colic, with a profuse sweating. On 
reaching this point the animal usually 
ceases to void the urine, which, when 
drawn, appears a very dark brown or 
coffee color. The pulse and breathing 
are somewhat accelerated, and fre- 
quently there is considerable nervous 





excitement. The muscles of the loin 


| and thigh are tense and rigid. 


|; as the laméness shows itself. 
| few hours of rest, 


The treatment should begin as soon 
After a 
the distress will be 


| over. The more exercise given the ani- 


| coming quiet. 


| of 


| farrow 


| fall 


mal after the lameness begins, the more 


' | severe the trouble, and the more ener- 


getic means of treatment required. In 
a case showing signs of nervous ex- 
citement, it should receive two table- 
spoonfuls of bromide of potassium 
every, three or four hours until be- 
Sweating should be in- 
duced by blanketing wrung out of hot 
water and covered with a dry one. 
Allow all the water the animal will 
drink and give it four tablespoonfuls 
sweet spirits of niter three times a 
day if bladder is not paralyzed, If 
unable to void the urine, the bladder 
must be emptied three times daily. A 


| laxative ore purgative should be given 
| early 


in the disease. If the animal 
remains somewhat stiff, give a tea- 
spoonful in the feed twice a day of 
the following: Powdered nux vomica, 
four teaspoonfuls; powdered sulphate 
iron, six teaspoonfulls; powdered 
gentian root, six teaspooonfuls. 


Raising Two Litters a Year 


W. E. BERKEY JR, SPINK COUNTY, 8 D 


When the farmer expects to raise 
two litters of pigs a year, he must 
handle his sows in such a way that 
will accomplish this result.. My herd 
consists of quite a number of well- 
bred Poland-China sows mated with 
a good full-blooded sire. For the 
first litter I breed so the sows will 
before the weather gets cold 
in the fall, and then again for spring 
pigs as soon as possible. Of course, 
this requires the raising of pigs in the 
without much succulent feed; 
however, this is not such a. difficult 
task if the farmer goes at it right. 

The boar:‘is given a small amount 
of corn and some. oats to keep him in 
good flesh during the fall. He should 
not be too fat but in a thrifty condi- 
tion. During the summer most of 
his living is secured from good pas- 
ture and therefore he -equires but 
little care and attention. 

The sows get about the same kind 
of feed but they require more of it, 
especially when they suckle a bunch 
of pigs; in that case they receive corn 
during the summer even when on 
| good pasture. 

The little pigs are fed skim milk 
and corn in an adjoining pen. Small 
runways are left in the fence just so 
the pigs can get through and help 
| themselves. They are accustomed to 
look for feed at this place and it does 
not take long until they are great 
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feeders and after a few months they 
are weaned, 

I do not believe it a good plan to 
breed gilts under a year old unless 
they are very large and vigorous, in 
which case nine or 10 months is best. 
When sows are with pigs the boar 
should be taken away and by the time 
she is to farrow it will be well worth 
while to watch her very closely. The 
sow should be separated from the 
herd and kept in a pen until the pigs 
ar> strong and able to get about. The 
successful hog raiser remembers that 
a little care at this time will save pigs, 
sometimes a whole litter, if not the 
mother. 





Classification for International—To 
give an idea of the classes for which 
steck to be shown at the Interna- 
tional live stock exposition at Chicago 
may-be prepared, the management 
has issued a preliminary’ catalog, 
which should be in the hands of every 
intending exhibitor. A few changes 
may be made in the classes, but, as a 
whole, what is now presented will 
give a fairly accurate idea of the rules, 
classification and money appropriated 
for premiums. Remember the dates 
of the big show, December 2-9. 
Entries close November 1 in individ- 
ual classes and November 25 in car- 
load classes, The management re- 
quests that entries be sent as far 
ahead as possible to assist in getting 
out the final catalog. 


A Home Builder—The dairy cow is 
a home builder. The business of the 
dairy farmer brings in returns the 
year round. ‘He cannot well move 
from place to place as does the 
grain farmer. 


Calk Wound—E, P., New York, has 
a horse that received a bad calk 
wound 18 months ago. He was quite 
lame for some time but after treat- 
ment went nearly sound. This summer 
however, he has gone lame again. I 
am of the opinion that the shoe calk 
penetrated so deeply as to injure the 
bone, giving rise to an inflammation 
that may result in a low ringbone. 
No treatment short of firing and 
blistering will likely do any good. 


Overfeed—H. P., New York, re- 
cently lost a sow from paralysis of 
the hind quarters and has two others 
going the same way. These. pigs have 
been fed upon stale bread and flour. 
Although it is usually corn that is 
blamed for this condition, this is 
without doubt a case of overfeeding. 
I would advise cutting down the feed 
one-half and giving each a quarter 
of a pound of epsom salts in ‘feed 
once a week. 


Pneumonia—L. G. S., New York, 
has a hog that has been sick for sev- 
eral days, lies down all the time, eats 
very little, groans a great deal, and 
breathes very short. This may be a 
case of pneumonia, and very little 
can be done in the way of treatment, 
except to keep her warm and com- 
fortable, 


Foul Sheath—wW. S., New York, has 
a 12-year-old gelding that cannot un- 
sheath penis, and has some difficulty 
in passing urine; the sheath is swollen 
and inflamed. This is a case of foul 
sheath, quite frequently seen in geld- 
ings along in vears. I would advise 
that the sheath be thoroughly washed 
out with warm soapsuds. During 
the operation the yard should be 
drawn out and washed also, removing 
collection of material in the end. Give 
in feed twice a day for a week ata 
time a heaping teaspoonful of salt- 
peter. 


Difiiculty in Pigging—A. C. H., 
Massachusetts, recently lost a valua- 
ble young sow through being unable 
to deliver her pigs. Both the pigs 
and sow were apparently normal yet 
the pigs could not be delivered even 
with assistance, and finally gangrene 
set in and the sow was killed. In this 
case I suspect that the pigs were ab- 
normally large or the pelvic opening 
in the sow very small. A smalth female 
should not be bred to a large male. 
No doubt the pigs could have been 
delivered if the owner had had a pair 
of pig forceps. This is not an” ex- 
pensite instrument and should be on 
every farm where pigs are raised. 
Under no circumstance should an 
animal be allowed to go three days 
while in labor. 


oe 





Ripening Cream on the Farm 


c & FREVERT, IDAHO AGRICULTURAL COOL 





There is perhaps no other factor in 
farm butter making that causes more 
troubie than the lack of proper ripen- 
ing or souring of the cream. On many 
farms the ripening is done with no 
other purpose in view than that of 
causing the cream to churn more 
easily. 

The object in ripening cream should 
be to cause the cream to churn more 
readily, and to produce desirable 
favor and aroma. That cream will 
churn more readily when sour is a 
fact well known to anyone who has 
had experience in making butter. 
Hewever, when it comes to the pro- 
duction of good favor and aroma in 
the butter, many fail te grasp the 
principle underlying the production 
ef these geod qualities The main 
reason why butter fat commands a 
higher price on the market than other 
fats is that it has a peculiarly de- 
sirable flaver and aroma, which can- 
not be exactly reproduce in other 
fats. or this reason it is desirable 
and profitable to develop tiese qual- 
ities in butter te the highest possibile 
degree. In order to produce desirable 
flavor it is very essential that the milk 
and cream be handled under sanitary 
Gondition.. 

To introduce filth into the cream is 
te introduce not only the bad flavors 


which that filth contains, but ajlso 
germs, which will tend to develop 
some kind of a bad Gavor in the 


cream. The cerms or ferments, which 
produce a clean, sour taste’ in the 
cTream, are the ones that will produce 
a good Gaver in the butter. The addi- 
tion of a small amount of clean-tast- 
ing sour skim milk -.r buttermilk to 
the cream, about six or eight hours 
before churning, will introduce desir- 
able germs which will seur the cream, 
and at the came time produce desir- 
able @avors in te butter. 





Satisfactory Treatment for Bleat 


When cattie and sheep are turned to 
clover there is considerable danger 
from hooven or bieat. This usually 
eccurs in animals that are weak or 
ailing or are underfed, if they are 
turned on rich pasture or are given 
an abundance of feed of any kind. 
Clover either red or white, or alfalfa. 
especially when covered with ' dew or 
frest, seems to be the most danger- 
eus. Even aijlfalfa hay sometimes 
causes troubie. Partially ripened 
grain, however, is frequently the 
cause of bicat, and frosted potatoes 
or turnips, either roots or teps, have 
also been responsible for .this disease. 
An overloading of the stomach with 
sour fodder is bad,:and sometimes 
results in severe cases of bloat. 

The symptoms are very plain. The 
body swells and this swelling often 
arises above the level of the hips and 
backbone, becoming tense. It is quite 
elastic and drum-like when pressed 
upon. There is great trouble ta 
breathing, the nostrils become dis- 
tended, the eres are bloodshot, the 
mouth hangs open. Occasionally gas 

out through the mouth, aad 
oBine swelling increases there ts daa- 
ger of rupturing the diaphragm. 


Some Common Remedies 





The most common remedy is te 
pass a hollow probang inte the 
stomach through the mouth. This 


can be bought of all houses supply- 
ing veterinary instruments. Every 
farm which supports live steck 
should have a probang. Very fre- 
quently, however, the case is so =ar- 
gent that the animal will die ualess 
the gas is removed immediately. [fea 
this case the paunch must be punc- 
tured. A good pocketknife is often 
used with good results. The most 
suitable instrument. however, and ome 
that- costs very little, is the trocar 
and cannula, at least 6 inches long. 
The cannula is eae hollow tube into 
which the pointed instrument fits; in 
ether words, tle cannula surrounds 
the trocar. Whem in this position the 
combined instrument can be plunged 
through the skin on the right side 
ebhout half way between the point ‘of 


ON nae oe 


LIVE STOCK 


hip and the last rib. ‘The trocar is 
rethoved and the cannula remains in 
jlace and permits the gas to escape. 
The cannula may be tied In place and 
left for hours or even days, until the 
trouble has entirely disappeared. : 

If a pocketknife is used, a large 
quill may be inserted and held in the 
*osition-until the gas has escaped. 
After the gas Las been removed, a 
good dese of physic should be given 
in order te remeve the food which, 
fermenting, caused the troubie. A 
good dose of sulphate of soda or of 
ginger answers very well, 





Making Fine Flavered Cheese 


WwW. W. M’MICKING, OTTERTAIL ©O, MINN 





In the manufacture of high-grade 
cheese the first consideration, of 
course, is good milk. No good cheese 
can be made uniess cleanliness and 
Sanitary methods are practiced in the 
dairy. 

Half of the starter is first added to 
the milk, and then it is slowly -heat- 
ed to SO degrees and the other half 
adged. Heat is again eraduailly ap- 
plied and the temperature raised to 
86 degrees, after which I begin to 
test for acidity. The acid meter is 
most useful for this purpose, and 
when the milk shows 2-10% of acid 
the rennet is added at the rate of 
3% ounces a 1000 of milk. In B 
minutes it is ready to cut, after which 
it is carefully stirred and cooked at a 
temperature of 100 degrees. 

As soon as it shows 17% of acid the 
heat is removed and the curd piled 
er packed to the sides of the vat. In 
about 20 minutes it is cut into blocks, 
turned over and the vat covered with 
a cloth. Steam is now turned into 
the vat to keep the curd warm. This 
should be continued for about three 
hours and, then the curd ground be- 
fore salting. 

Holding the curd in the vat too 
short a time is a mistake made by 
many cheese makers. This is where 
the nice, mild flavor is made to a 
great extent. It does mot require ex- 
ceptionally rich milk to make good 
cheese, and that testing from 3% to 
4% butter fat is, in my opinion, very 
satisfactory. The high scoring cheese 
I have exhibited was made according 
to the above descriptive outline. 





Handy Folding Shelf—it is often 
convenient to have an extra shelf at 
the side of the kitchen or in the 
laundry room. One may be made as 
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Construction ef Shelf 


shown in the accempaaying drawing 
as follows: A stoui cleat er strip of 
wood is fastened to the wall where 
the scantlings run, or where there is 
a firm ».ace fer mailing, or detter,: for 
screwing. To this is hinged a board 
of the required length, so that it will 
drop dowa when not in use. On the 
under side of this board is hinged a 
triangular piece of wood te act as a 
support. If hinged as indicated in the 
upper drawing there will be no dan- 
ger of the shelf falling while anything 
és on it, because the triangle will have 
to be pushed up when the shelf is not 
in use. Tf the shelf is a long one 
there shoulki be two of these supports 
placed, say, about one-third the dis- 
tance from end to end. 

A great many good cows kept here. 
We have to keep cows to give us the 
amouat of manure for the tobacco 
fiel@s. Besides the manure, we sow a 
good deal of clover seed each year. 
We have the best of soil, but it needs 
a@ continual supply of plant food. 





'[Knud Henderson, Dane County, Wis, 
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AND DAIRY 
Alfalfa in Arctic Regions 


Fr. C. DEAN 


{In addition to corn, potatoes, tur- 
keys and many other products Amer- 
ica has given to the world, it seems 
destined possibly to furnish also a 
more hardy. alfalfa. The fellowing 
letter from a trader relates how a 
plant, supposedly alfalfa, was acci- 
Gentally discovered north ef the Are- 
tic circle. ] 

During the winter of 1910 I was lo- 
ca.ed at Poimt Hope, trading for furs 
and whalebone. As soon as the winds 
formed opening leads through the ice 
pack I started in an open whale boat 
accompanied by my wife, a 
whaleman and three’ Esquimaux, with 
ior Point 


my furs and whalebone 

Liossom, 200 miles south, hoping to 
catch a schooner which would take 
us to Nome and thence to Seattle. 


For 150 miles we encountered nothing 
but ice, and had to work through the 
leads, over floes, as best we could, 
once or twice making shore to pre- 
vent being crushed as the wind drove 
the pack inshore. 

It was while we were ashore, about 
half way between Capes Kruzensterne 
and Seppings, that my wife, while 
walking around, picking flowers, dis- 
covered whple acres covered with 
purple blossoms. Here vegetation 
grows low. and I concluded these 
were alfalfa, which instead of grow- 
in> erect trailed along the ground. 

As to how the seed got there, [ 
am of the opinien that they must 
have been brought by ducks or geese, 
as there are millions of them there 
during the summer. This dute was 
July 6, and on learning that the 
government had sent a special agent 
in quest of alfaifas into S.beria, [ 
wrote the department suggesting they 
look into this discoverr. I am un- 
able to say what has been accom- 
plished in this respect. 


- 





Record Price for Gaernscy Bull— 
George Washington of Fairficid farm, 
No 10866 A G CC, has just been pur- 
chased by Mr Charies D. Ettinger of 
Chicago from Mr Corydon Peck of 
Locke, N Y, for $3500. The bull will 
be-.shown at the national dairy show. 
Mr lfttinger’s Guernseys are leading 
in the IMinois contest. It is the inten- 
tion to breed for cows of best type 
with high records. Prof Hill, director 
of the agricultural guild, visited the 
leading Guernsey herds of the coun- 
try, with instructions te get the best 
Guernsey bull that could be bought. 


I have had an all-steel wagon on 
my place for over three years, and it 
has not been under cover for ‘ever 
30 days in all that time. It is prac- 
tically as good as the day I got it. 
The big thing about this wagon is 
that the weather does not hurt it; 
you can licave i standing out in the 
epen and there are no repair bilis 
te pay. With the low steel wheels 
it is the best wagon for hauling hay, 
wood, sawdust, stones and manure 
that I ever saw. I could not get along 
without it at silo fiding time for 
hauling cora.—jErnest E. Rose, New 
York. 
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“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


166-167 @ROADWAT, 29 C. MADISON SY., 
NeW YORK. cmrcaco. 



























a 
Good Light 
makes night work easier, 
ve lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 
Rayo Lanterns will 
-not biow or jar out. 
They are easy to clean. 
me A to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 
You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Eachs 
is the best you 
can buy of its. 
particular kind. : 




















Let Galloway Save You $25.00 


fo $40.00 on 2 Manure Sprea 


for my Special 1911 Spreader Offer, I believe 
if we do, you'll save at least $25.00, perhaps $40.00, 


Uf you'll send a 
es eer 








to quote the low prices 
1 do—20 to 365 days free 


$25.00 to 840.00 apa ahieh: af ni 
That's fair, isn't it? If you can 
think of a fairer proposition than [‘l! 
make you, (U print it in my next 
advertisement. 






according 10 size and Style you want. 
evesan tet would break me if my Spreader wasn't 
ih on quality and dew ox price, because | sell 
other f wiesuke on the ground to persuade you 
and price bas todo all mypersuading. Let metry it. Ourcapacity 122, 
spreaders this year ia order 


der 


And you get a free trial and a 

&t. 1 know I 

y mail. The 
My 
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Forward Co-operative Movement 


A significant advance in co-opera- 
tive effort was made last week when, 
as recorded in. another column, the 
Pennsylvania grange masters visited 
New York city. Hitherto co-operative 
movements have too often been iso- 
lated, spasmodic and transient. They 
have dealt with only one or two phases 
of the question. But here is an asso- 
ciation of farmers, manufacturers, 
dealers and consumers which consid- 
ers first the producer, second the con- 
sumer. Its aim is to bring these two 
tcgether by the shortest possible route, 
Each is necessary to the other, and 
both need the dealer. But_the asso- 
ciation seeks to eliminate unnecessary 
middlemen, unnecessary transportation 
charges and unnecessary cost of han- 
dling. Its plan is to take farm prod- 
ucts to the city and factory products 
to the farm at the lowest possible 
cost. By so doing it will be enabled 
to pay producers more, while charg- 
ing consumers less. 

Successes in co-operation have been 
due to loyalty on the part of the 
members more than to any other one 
thing. They have resulted from the 
hearty support of the members who 
have worked together for the cause, 
There have been battles to fight with 
intrenched interests, but always where 
the members have been loyal and the 
association has been well managed 
victory has resuited. The present case 
will prove no exception. Opposition 
is expected, but so is success, Triumph, 
however, depends not upon one man, 
but upon every man... If every man 
will do his duty there can’ be no 
doubt about the outcome. 











Have you a field that is turf-bound? 
Ms it an old pasture that has been 
closely fed down un- 
till the sod is dry 
and hard? Is ita 
neglected field that 
is being overrun with small brush 
mand weeds? Many theusands of acres 
of these old hidebound soils in the 
middle and eastern states have not 
been plowed in years, In most cases 
these soils contain a goodly propor- 
tion of the proper elements of plant 
food, especially phosphoric acid and 
potash, but these elements may not 
be in a form available for crops. 
Whese old turf-bound lots need to be 





Nmproving Crop- 
Bound Soils 


plowed and harrowed to let in the 
‘sun, air and moisture. They also need 
as much partly decomposed stable 
manure as one can afford to dress 
them with. This manure and the 
moisture and air will develop the bac- 
teria in the soil, and these germs will 
help to make available for crops the 
nitrogenous and also the mineral ele- 
ments in the soil, which otherwise 
would be but slowly available. Where 
such turf-bound soils are light and 
sandy, it is often wise to sow crimson 
clover, red clover, peas or beans; or 
peas mixed with oats or peas mixed 
with rye, to be ploWed under. The 
decomposition of such green crops 
plowed under makes the best possible 
food for bacteria, And as was shown 
in Professor Lipman’s wonderful ar- 
ticle in our August 26 issue, the soil 
with bacteria is a live soil. Land 
without bacteria is dead. These 
crop-bound and turf-bound soils in 
the eastern Half of the United States 
are too often dead soils, because they 
are deficient in bacteria. 





Bettering Dairy Products 


The small numbers. of participants 
in.the scoring contests conducted in 
New York and Pennsylvania by the 
experiment stations seem to indicate 
that dairymen are not awake to their 
opportunities, Records show that 
every man who has sent samples of 
butter, cheese, milk or cream to the 
monthly contests has profited in pro- 
portion to his acceptance of the criti- 
cisms forwarded to him by the judges. 
He who can turn out a high-grade 
product becomes more and more val- 
uable to himself, his employers, and 
to the industry; he helps to raise the 
standard. 

Just why so few have entered the 
contests is a puzzle. Is it because the 
dairymen are already perfect? Be- 
cause they doubt the possibility of 
improvement? Becausethey don’tknow 
of the contests? Because they are not 
[orsonally approached and invited to 
take part? Because they fear to lose? 
Because they can’t spare samples? 
Is it lack of emulation among them- 
selves? What is the trouble? 

The purpose of these contests is 
purely to aid the industry to the full- 
est extent. The stations have expen- 
sive equipments and engage compe- 
tent judges at the cost of the state. 
Everything is at the service of the 
dairymen. Whether or not butter, 
cheese. and milk producers take ad- 
vantage of their opportunities, the ex- 
pense to the state is just as great. 
One of these contests is to occur at 
the New York state fair, where 
prizes will be awarded. . If the rec- 
ords of previous years are any indi- 
cation of the probable result this sea- 
son, the men who have been send- 
ing samples to the monthly contests 
at Ithaca will take higher rank than 
those who have not availed them- 
selves of such opportunities. Herein 
lies a hint for all who are interested 
in the dairy business. Who will profit 


by it? 
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Practical Betterment in Schools 


Now that the schools are opening in 
country and town, the time is ripe to 
at once introduce the natural methods 
of education. These comparatively new, 
but well-tried methods are wonderful 
in that they can be employed by any 
teacher or pupil, and require practi- 
cally no expense for books or-appara- 
tus. Moreover, by the new system the 
methods of instruction now in vogue 
in schools are made more interesting 
and efficient, and the school is more 
closely linked to the farm, the shop 
and the home. 

For 80 years the editors and pub- 
lishers of Orange Judd company have 
been observing, experimenting with 
and studying all the different educa- 
tional processes with a view to per- 
fecting simple, cheap and efficient 
methods for improving rural.and town 
schools. In this work we have had 








the co-operation and assistance of 
many parents,- teachers and school of- 
ficials in various states of America, 
and te some extent in foreign coun- 
tries. f 

We believe that the great problem 
has now been solved. At least a tre- 
mendous forward step has been taken 
and the elements of agriculture, do- 
mestic science and manual training 
may now be introduced into even the 
poorest and most elementary schools, 
It is not a question of cost. The prob- 
lem is merely that of knowing how to 
adapt and use the possibilities afford- 
ed even by the poorest school and 
by its environment of fields and farms, 
shop and home. The solution of this 
problem has been accomplished so 
successfully that every teacher and 
pupil who has used «he same are en- 
thusiastic over it. While adapted to 
primary and graded schools, these 
methods are also adaptable to sec- 
ondary or high schools... They can 
also be employed. by young or old 
right in the home in connection with 
the school or independent of a teach- 
er. Our space does not permit us to 
describe these new methods in these 
columns, but full particulars will be 
supplied free of cost to all who write 
to this office for the same, as stated 
on Page 196 of American Agricul- 
turist. - 


Two years after the crops of 1909 
were gathered in New York state, the 
federal census comes 

Two Years out with. the figures! 
Behind Time Practically all this data 
were given in American 

Agriculturist the year the crops were 
grown, when the facts were of imme- 














Be Guided by Your Dealer 


when he offers you advertised 
goods. 


He stocks up with advertised 
goods by preference, for he 
knows they move off his shelves 
more quickly than non-adver- 
tised ones. 


The dealer has to work 
harder wrapping up advertised 
goods than he does in ‘making 
the sale, because the manufac- 
turer's advertisement has al- 
ready done the preliminary 
salesmanship work, and all 
your dealer does is to “close 
the sale.” Your dealer likes to 
sell advertised goods because 
he knows they have to be bet- 
ter and cheaper, and that the 
manufacturer stands back of 
them. 


Not all advertised goods are 
sold through dealers however. 
Some are soid by the advertiser 
direct to the consumer by mail. 


There is room for both ways 
of selling. 


But the wise purchaser will - 
be guided by what his dealer 
does and always buy advertised 
goods, whether they are sold 
direct by the advertiser, or 
through dealers. 


It is well to write to adver- 
tisers, even though their goods 
are handled by dealers. The 
advertiser often sends valuable 
and interesting literature that 
shows how his goods are made, 
that will enable you to buy 
more surely from your dealer. 


: bat 
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diate vital interest. The census returns 
are of value for reference and com- 
parison, but’ often are too much de- 
layed to be of any materia! benefit in 
these rapid days. 


~~ 


Many lines of business now make 
their profits from by-products. In 





times past these _ by- 
Waste Fruit products were wasted. 
for Pork Now they are utilized 


by some special process. 
In orcharding thousands of bushels of 
fruit are wasted annually because no 
use is made of them, Such fruits ag 
drop between midsummer and har- 
vest, but are too inferior for even the 
saving processes of drying or cider 
making, could still be utilized for 
feeding to hogs. Doubtless it would 
not pay to gather these up and feed 
to hogs in confinement. The -hogs 
should have the run of the orchard, 
which_ if necessary might be divided 
into temporary sections of suitable 
size. Generally speaking, hogs sheuld 
not be allowed in orchards when they 
can secure food only by rooting. But 
where tons of fruit totally unfit for 
any direct commercial use would rot 
they should perform an economical 
function by converting this waste into 
pork. In so doing, they would also 
be destroying countless insects which 
would later prove a menace to the 
maturing crop or to-the trees. At this 
writing there are enough fallen apples 
rotting in ‘western New ‘York or- 
chards to make many tons of pork. 
Why should not this be saved? 
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The present tendency of automobile 
manufacturers to provide-a vehicle for 
the person of mod- 
erate means is bring- 
ing results. In for- 
i “mer years the rich 
and prosperous were catered to, but 
now the greater number of machines 
are held by the middle class, The idea 
that the possession of a machine indi- 
cates the spendthrift habit is rapidly 
passing away. Many farmers are to- 
day among the foremost buyers and 
among these the manufacturers are 
doing a great business. The cost is 
also being materially reduced. so that 
a car of practical value may be chosen 
from many makes. The devil wagon 
is rapidly becoming a factor in rural 
districts, and the farmer who was 
once the rankest objector, now is a 
stanch supporter, and travel is quite 
safe since horses have become accus- 
tomed to them. This modern era of 
farm automobiles indicates that the. 
farmer of moderate means may enjoy 
many privileges which were denied 
him in the past. 


Automobile for 
Middle Olass 





The Good Old Days—lIt is the opin- 
ion of L. H. Gilmore, now a retired 
farmer at Monmouth, Ill, that the 
present offers better opportunities for 
the farmer than did the days of the 
past. He commenced farming in 1851 
on prairie land near Monmouth. 
There was only one other farmer_in 
the township at that time. The pr 
lem of fencing the farm was a diffi- 
cult one, as timber was scarce. Mr 
Gilmore started raising hogs in 18%. 
He has sold dressed pork for $1.80 
per hundred, and hogs for $1.90 per 
hundred. ‘Steers sold for 2 cents per 
pound in the "30’s. This was consid- 
ered a good price. In the old days 
wheat was hauled to Chicago and sold 


for 33 cents per bushel. The trip 
with an ox team required two 
weeks, Corn sold for 5 cents per 


bushel in 1862. The farmer of today 
doesn’t face the proposition of haul- 
ing corn 15 miles and selling it for 
7 cents per bushel. This is what Mr 
Gilmore started raising hogs in 184. 
chinery, the increase in city popula- 
tion and the better transportation fa- 
cilities of the present make farming 
today a much better proposition than 
it was half a century ago, when-land 


bought for 1-530 or even 
T2100 ot"ine price 


it commands now. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Quit Multiplying Offices 

It is high time to call a halt to 
the frightful extravagance which pre- 
vails in official circles at Washington, 
and to a less extent in some of our 
states. The desire of administrative 
departments to regulate everything is 
increasing public expenditures at an 
extravagant rate. There is also .an 
increasing tendency for officials to 
prove that they are “serving the pub- 
lic” by harassing almost any and 
every form of associated effort upon 
the grounds that the same may pos- 
sibly violate national or. state anti- 
trust laws. And how much money has 
been wasted by the. various official 
commissions to investigate the high 
cost of living! 

These remarks are emphasized by 
this latest proposition to add to the 
costly department of agriculture by 
establishing another bureau therein 
“to investigate the marketing of farm 
products, recommend the fairest and 
most direct mcthods by which such 
products might reach the consumer 
from the producer, and keep the pub- 
lic informed, through reports, of the 
best methods and the best markets.” 

rhe nigger in this particular wood- 
pile lies in the-fact that the official 
at the head of the job is to have a 
salary of $6000 a year, with a lot of 
subordinates at fancy salaries. 

Away with such useless extrava- 
gance! The American people do not 
need an expensive bureau at Wash- 
ington with a kid-gloved director at 
a big salary to tell them what to do. 


This.is paternalism gone mad, Re- 
cent revelations in the agricultural 
department indicate that it should 


clean house before taking on more. 
The future historian of this era will 
view with amazemént the conditions 
which this latest foolishness illumi- 
nates. On the one hand, the legal 
department of the government indicts 
and seeks to put in jail the officers of 
a milk producers’ union, and possibly 
other forms of co-operative distribu- 
tion or of associated selling together 
and buying together by the farmers. 
On the other hand, the government 


seeks to multiply officials to investi- 
gate marketing! The absurdity of 
it! 

Now, what our American farmers 


is to be let alone by the 

They simply want a fair 
field. They want state and national 
laws that will give them a chance to 
s0 organize they may, in a business- 
like and successful manner, reform 
existing abuses in distribution. They 
don’t want to risk going to Juil when 
they undertake wisely to improve 
their condition by associated éffort. 

Today the farmers are in a quan- 
dary. Since the federal government 
has indicted the secretary of the New 
England mil. producers’ union for 
conspiracy under the Sherman anti- 
trust law, there is no telling what 
form of agricultural co-operation will 
next be indicted by the United States 
district attorney. American farmers 
do not seek to establish a monopoly; 
there is no danger that co-operative 
effort among farmers will ever be- 
come monopolistic. 

It is true, though trite, to say that 
the farmer is the backbone of the 
state. The least the law can do is to 
let him alone and afford him a chance 
to work out his own salvation. The 
farmer does not care to be beholden 
to an increasing horde of public offi- 
cials. 

It is equally 


most need 
government, 


true, but also equally 
trite, to repeat that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least. 
There is grave danger here in pe 
United States of legislatures forget- 
ting this old-fashioned axiom. It is 
human hature for the public officials 
to constantly seek to increase their 
power, perquisites and pay. The 
common people must be vigilant 
against this tendency, especially in a 
republic, and in an era of economic 
and social: evolution such as is now 
being experienced. 








“Mention A A When You Write.” 









Good Soil Improves 


W, WAID, CLARK COUNTY, 0 






Cc. 
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We have used vetch, rape and tur- 
nips for soil improvement. The rape 
and turnips, while not legumes, are 
a great benefit to the soil when used 
as a winter protection. The turnips 
apparently also help to keep the soil 
loosened up and in a friable condi- 
tion. We also sow rye in corn and 
after late maturing crops, as rye will 
grow during warm spells through the 
winter. The rye acts as a winter 
mulch and assists in the accumulation 
of organic matter in the soil when 
plowed under early in the spring. The 
rye should not be allowed to grow 
too rank before plowing under, un- 
less the season be unusually wet, as 
it tends to rob the succeeding erops 
of moisture. 

Vetches make a rank growth in the 
spring, but unless sowed early and 
under favorable conditions, they do 
not make sufficient growth to be of 
much value as a winter protection. 
Where the soil cannot be plowed, as 





’ Special Hook 
and Terret Farm Harness 





This is a special harness that shows just how low some of our prices are in our 
latest catalog. The harness has Y-inch bridles; lines, | inch by 18 feet; traces, 
4 or 13% inches; hip straps, | inch; hook and terret pads; 1!/2-inch martingales 
,and breast straps. Packed for shipment it weighs about 65 pounds and costs as follows: 


N 1 . 
Price, roam rel 902 PR sa Rs poner qe $71 78 
without collars... ... = without collars....... om 
We do not presume to tell you what style of harness you should 
buy. Our catalog is so complete that it affords you an unlimited choice 
and you can select exactly the kind of harness that your experience has 
proved best for your needs. 


But we do urge you to buy WILLIAMS’ GUARANTEED 
QUALITY Harness. If it fails to please you in any respect, ask for 
your money back and you will get it promptly. We can save you 


is frequently the case in fruit or- 
chards, oats are a satisfactory crop money on Harness, Horse Blankets, Plush and Fur Carriage and Auto 
for winter protection, as they die Robes and Saddles. Our Harness Catalog will show you exactly how 


down in the winter and do not hinder 
disking. Soy beans and cowpeas are 
growing in favor in this portion of 
our state, especially as soil improv- 
ers. Thousands of acres of land are 
Planted to corn year after year with- 
out any systematic rotation, and while 
clover grows well in this section, it is 
seldom given a chance on much of 
the land. 


DAYLIGHT at NIGHT 


THE LIGHTING PROBLEM SOLVED 
A Perfect Acetylene Gas Machine 


at last. Perfectly 
Automatic, Safe, 
Frost and Fool proof. 
Not housed, placed} 
outdoors, anywhere. }} 
Costs less to buy and }} 
maintain than apy 
other. Afl the build- 
ings lighted from one 
machine. 


NO INSURANCE COST WHATEVER 


Acetylene light {fs brightest, yet softest; best adams and 
ve Soman 7 cay ay 4 
° 


most man <7. uch 
atl-5 cost. Cheaper than oil without ite dai y drudgery. 
odor, no dirt, no chimneys, no mantles. Write for pucdoulane. 


Dept.“W,” 1, W. PINKHAM, 141 Franklin St., Boston 


much, Write for it today. It is free. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois 
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Warranted For Twenty-Five Years. 
FREIGHT PAID forse." s.04 
Alan Miss. and Pis., on alt ‘ode Me ba sy 
more. Special Prices to these 8 






Rubber Roofing 


ONE-PLY «+++ Weighs 35 ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per 
TWO-PLY ---+ Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.36 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll, 


TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. Tuese 
special prices only bold good for immediate shipment. 





Write for FRE& SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois Nationa! Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 637, East St. Louis, tls. 
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Stop Usin 
Feed For Fe r 


Whole corn in your animals’ droppings indicates that a part of the feed of even a 
healthy animal is wasted through non-digestion. Grinding the feed fails to save this waste, and the 
A yy a ate his — up he ai ~ a — —— grain or be content to realize what little 
can from it as fertilizer ving a part is was ‘m Digestion is k ; 
Idea,’* and back of it are the opinions of our ablest writers Te ee 


DR. HESS STOCK TONIC 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V. S.), improves digestion; it contains iron, the greatest of all bi 
builders, acts ag | on the kidneys, tes the bowels, also expels worms and a Hc tho "pdaer wae B omng 
As proof that Dr. Hess Stock Tonic does all these things just show the formula on the label to your family physician. 
A poor ration well eas is better than a good ration Poorly digested. Improved digestion insures more growth, 


more and richer mil 
Our proposition. You get of your dealer a 25 Ib. pail of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic at $1. or 100 Ibs. at $5.00 
(except in Canada and extreme West an@ South). Use it 
all winter andspring. Ifit doesn’t pay you and pay you 
well, get your money back. Every pound sold on this 
guarantee, If yourdealercan't supply you, we will. 
Pree from the 1st to the roth of each month—Dr, Hess 


(M.D., D.V.S.) wiil be for a ani 
eterinary Book free foe oe askin 4 


9 page V x 


ee a wd 
ention this paper and include ac stamp. [= “ Pay 
gt 


DR. HESS & CLARK -—== 
Ashiand, Ohio { ld 
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OR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-CE-A. A scientific fowl tonic, prepared by Dr. Hess to 
make hens lay more eggs. It acts beneficially on the digestive organs, keeps the egg organisms active, contains 
ailtrates to drive out poisons, and iron to build up the system. It fattens broilers quickly, helps chicks to maturity, cures 
minor fowl ailments. Very economical— a penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls per day. 


17§ Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c, 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs $1.25; 25 Ib. pail $2.50 
(Except in Canada and the Extreme West and South.) 
































tons Paints tad 


Dry weather in Michigan and New 
York for several weeks the past sum- 
mer reduced prospects of a bumper 
yield of field beans. The following 
replies direct from farmers growing 
beans give a very good idea of local 
conditions in the two great field bean 
growing states: 


New York Local Yields 


Acreage of beans in this vicinity 
about double that of last year, but 
owing to a very dry season, the yield 
will be less than recorded the past 
312 years. There are about half as 
many pods as usual, and one to three 
beans in a pod.—[c. J. &., 
County, N Y. ~ 

Tield bean acreage, increased about 
iv% this year. Crop looks very prom- 
ising, but dry weather will shorten 
yield 10 to 15%.—[D. G. M., Living- 
sion County. N Y. 

Acreage of field beans about 1T5% 


of that of last yéar; prospects for a 
normal yield are about 75%.—[{D. D 
H., Monroe County, N Y. 

Acreage of fic!d beans is short 
about “0% compared with that of 
1910. Crop is looking well in the vi- 
cinity of Honeoy ye Falls.—[M. A. D., 


, E 
ted to beans is about 
estimate a 
Mt 


Monroe County, N 
Acreage dey 
the same as last year. I 


crop 70% of normal.—[J. F. W., 
Morris, N Y. 
A larger acreage «f red kidney 


beans will be harvested than usual. 
The crop was injured by hot weath- 
er, and yield will not be normal.— 
ic. S. P.. Wayne County, N Y. 


Beans Injured in Michigan 


Bean acreage is about the same as 
in 1910. From the present outlook 
indications point to half a crop, 
owing to the dry summer.—[A. E. 
Eaton County, Mich. 

Beans are very good in quality and 
yield. Harvest about three weeks 
early.—(Cor, Sanilac County, Mich. 


Cranberries Approach Harvest 


The usual pests have made their 
visits to the cranberry bogs in the 
commercial growing districts of Wis- 
consin, New Jersey and Massachu- 
setts. Some districts report the work 
of fire and fruit worms to be dam- 
aging at present. Most of the grow- 
ers say drouth has worked greatest 
havoc. Harvest has commenced in 
many bogs and is a week to 10 days 
early. The following reports give 
conditions in portions of the com- 
anercial growing districts. 

New Jersey Affected by Heat 

Cranberry prospects not as favor- 
able as early in the summer, but 
weather just now better, and we hope 
there will be no further loss. No 
prices named yet.—[{H. L. K., mea- 
tord, N J. 

lire worms, 





drouth, hail and scald 
will cause a reduction in cranberry 
crop in this county to about 65% of 
that of last year.—[Cor, Ocean Coun- 


ty, N J 

Cranberry crop in the vicinity of 
Cream Ridge will be about normal. 
The bogs will be very irregular in 
yield. We had a few cold nights in 


Aug that stopped the development of 
late settings—-[H. E. B., Cream 
Ridge, N J. 

Cranberry situation about the same 
as three weeks ago. Crop in this vi- 
cinity estimated 1-3 short of last year. 
The berries are coloring up fast. 
owing to the recent showers and cool 
nights. No quotations yet.—[J. W. 
Budd, Burlington County, N J. 


Wisconsin Berries Show Color 

“Cranberry harvest begins on most 
of the bogs Sept 4. Crop is not large 
as a rule, but quality excellent. 
Worms have done considerable dam- 
age to berries. Bogs which were not 
damaged by’ winterkilling have fair 
crops Blight has cut down: produc- 
tion a third,” writes F. R. Barber, re- 
porting for portions of Monroe and 
Jackson counties, Wis. 

J. A. Gaynor, the well-known cran- 
berry grower of Woods county, Wis, 
writes under date of August 26, esti- 
mating total crop of the state at 30,- 
000 barrels, and adds that size and 
color are the best in many years. “A 
price about the same as last year will 
distribute the whole crop over the en- 


. year, 


‘around $5.50 p bbl 


Steuben” 


STAPLE AND SPECIAL CROPS 


tire marketing season; a price higher 
than that will leave cranberries for 
the dump pile next spring.” 

Old bogs will produce a small crop. 
It is hard to tell how much the new 
acreage will make up of this de- 


ficiéney.*® Cranberries are not more 
than half norma! size and are rapidly 
ripening. A little of everything 
which works against cranberry prog- 
ress ha® been active this year: hail, 
fire worm, dry weather,.cold nights, . 
and lastly fruit worms. I think the 


crop will be about the same size as 
that of 1910 in Barnstable and Plym- 
outh counties. No price named.— 
[E. S., Barnstable County, Mass. 

Cranberry outlook much as last 
Fruit did not develop as hoped 
on account of worms and dry weath- 
er. I think the opening price will be 
for early berries. 
[W. F. C., Harwich, Mass. 

Outlook for cranberries in this sec- 


tion is fairly good. Fire worm did 
considerable damage. Prices talked 
are $5@5.50 p bbil.—I[J. W. H., Mid- 


dleboro, Mass. 

“Outlook here for cranberries is very 
poor, as my land is a little high, and 
no reliable running stream of water. 
Drouth has been very severe, and 
killed a number of vines. I have just 


finished a number of wells, and wiil 
put in pumps to provide against 
drouth. Nice rain last night, the first 
for long time,” writes J, H. Tice of 
Cumberland county, N J. “I have one 
neighbor who lost his cranberry crop 
this year, as Well as last year, by the 
fireworm.” 


The Manomet bog will be about 7000 
bbls short of the production of last 
year, owing to fruit worms, hail and 
extremely dry weather. No prices 
have yet been settled on, but the 
market will probably start at about 
$5.50 p bbl, f o b Cape.—[M. C. C., 
Plymouth County, Mass. . 


Half-Story Sleeping Room 


Cc. BR. BARNS 








There is little doubt that a large 
portion of the cases of tuberculosis 
among farmers has its origin in the 


low, close, unventilated sleeping rooms 
common in the story-and-a-half 
dwelling. To save a little in the cost 


of lumber, the farmer has, unwittingly 
ne doubt, prepared conditions the 
most. favorable for the development of 
germs, which may at any time find 
lodgment in the lungs of his children. 
A case is cited where four boys and 
girls, born of robust parents, but com- 
pelled to pass their nights in close, 
“half-story” rooms, were carried. off 
by consumption almost as soon as they 
reached maturity, while to their an- 
cestry the disease was unknown. The 
so-called’ bungalew type of dwelling 
is little more than a revival, under 
another narme, of the old, plaiuer, 
pestiferous, “‘story-and-a-half’ dwell- 
ing. 

If the owner will only sleep on its 
wide porch, winter and summer, he 
may afford to live in it. But to sleep 
in a room whose ceiling will not allow 
one to stand upright except on a 
limited portion of the floor, and where 
the air space is totally insufficient for 


health, is enough to commit slow 
suicide. If high ceilings are anywhere 
desirable, that ‘‘where” is in sleeping 
rooms. 


a 


Chicago Gets Big Convention—The 
American dairy institute will be held 
in Chicago during the second week of 
the .national dairy show,. October 30 
to November 4. Hon A. P. Grout of 
Winchester is president, A. J. Glover 
of Ft Atkinson, Wis, secretary, and 
George Sisson of Pottsdam, N /Y, 
treasurer. The delegates will number 
considerably over 2000. The Ameri- 
ean dairy institute very much resem- 
bles a farmers’ institute. The subjects 
for discussion will be limited to dairy 
propositions. The fundamentals of 
dairying will.be taken up this year, 
viz: healthy cows, tuberculosis. al- 
falfa, the silo, and soil conservation. 
The best authorities on these five top- 
ics will address the institute, after 
which will ensue general discussions 
from the floor. 





& Union That Counts—Milton- 
Freewater fruit growers’ union in 
Oregon is doing a large business this 
year. Some idea of the vast amount 
of fruit being shipped by the union 
may be estimated by the quantity of 
material used in packing, making 
boxes and _ shipping. Already this 
season approximately 10,000 berry 
crates, into which 249,000 small boxes 
were placed, have been sent from 
Freewater. With the coming of the 
prune season, which started recently 
much more box material will be 
utilized. The union has in the base- 





j large; 





ment of its building 750,000 tin top 
prune baskets. Every four of these 
will be placed in a larger box for 
shipping. All boxes used by the com- 
pany are knocked down and have to 
be built in’ the warehouse. For this 
purposes a carload of nails will be 
required. The popularity and success 
of the Milton-Freewater union is evi- 
dent by these figures and the profits 
of the work are sufficient to reward 
the efforts which have been met by 
the company during the last 10 or 12 
years. 


National Pure Food convention 
closed its session at Duluth by elect- 
ing the following officers: L. P. 
Brown of Nashville, Tenn, pres; H. 
E. Barnard of Indianapolis, vice- 
pres; C. H. Billings of Alabama, 2d 
vice-pres; J. G. Wink, Jr, of Minne- 
sota, 3d vice-pres; W. M. Allen of 
North Carolina, sec; James Faust of 
Pennsylvania, treas. E. DeBarr of 
Oklahoma, 8S. J. Crumbine of Kansas 
and Charles D. Woods of Maine are 
members of the executive committee. 
The next convention will be enter- 
tained at Seattle in 1912. 


International Milk Dealers’ Assn— 
This is the formidable title.of an or- 
ganization which will meet in Milwau- 
kee next October, during the time of 
International dairy show. The Inter- 
national milk dealers’ association is 
made up of representatives from the 


leading wholesale milk dealers and 
distributers in the large cities west 
and east. 





_ _ LIVE sTook 
Ic Pade—-ceed coms enes. FORCASTLE FAEM, 
Burnt Hills, N Y. 
a > “oa cheap. 
Nottingham, Pa. 
DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOR ~~ Pa ager fox, beagle and rabbit 
hounds, good bh also pups and partly broken 
hounds. AMBKOSE § S$. TAYLOR. West Chester, Pa. 





Write PINKNEY KIRK, 








Pie - eye fox hounds and beagles, any 
SS a trial; pups, $5. FAIRMOUNT 
ke ENN Route 4, Red Lion, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Three broken rabbit boupes $10 each. 
THOS C. MILHAUS, Kennett Square, Pa. 


LGIAN HARES, pedigreed. Rufus red) EMPIRE 
state RABBITRY, Esperance, N ¥. _ 


CHOICE Shepherd pups.’ 
Ogdensburg, N |Y. 


FERRETS—-NELSONS, Grove City, Pa. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
, STRAWBERRY plants re ready now. Regters. 
fruit ¢ lead- 


y. its, rees. 
ing varieties. Catalce 9 HARRY L. SQUIRES, 
Good Ground, N Y. 








ARTHUR GILSON, 














MISCELLANEOUS ° 


IF YOU KEEP ONE OR,MORE COWS you are 
losing the price of a New Butterfly Cream Separator 
every few 9 you do without one. The extra 


catalog ; and terms. 
AuBatan 1 DOVER CO, Pai 0 akarshall Blvd. Chicago, 





LEARN TELEGRAPHY—Practical school with 

railroad wire; also wireless: earn 350 to $150 r 

;_write for catalog. EASTERN TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Moving picture = lc foot; machines 
340, H. DAVIS, Watertown, 





Advertising 


Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
in At a cost of 
te bay, ll of emchange 
° 


will be allowed under this b 
adv “ay noticeable as a large one. 
THE -RATE for the “Parmers’ Exchange” adver- 
only six cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULFURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels and pui- 
lets. Bradley and Th yn strain. $1 each. Free 
range. Reduction on lot. Write J. WILSON DAIL, 
Cambridge, Md. 


WANTED—100 Single Comb White Leghorn puilets. 
April hatch. Utility strain for winter lagers. Ad- 
dress PLEASANCE FARM, Baychester, N Y. 


QUICK SALE—Thoroughbred White i, hens 
Ss each. 100 Brown Leghorns . 50c. L. 
LBURN, Milford, N Y. 


PULLETS FOR SALE—Barred Rocks, Park strain; 
April hatches will lay = September. THE MACKEY 
FARMS, Gilboa, N 


F ROCKS—My year-old breeding hens for sale 
RELLE SHEPARD, Boute 78, Jamestown, 














BU 
cheap. 
N ¥. 





BARGAIN PRICES; all varieties try, pigeons, 
etc; write wants. P. G. SHELLY, Florin, Pa. " 
ROSE COMB Brown Leghorns; 500 hens, 
cockerels and pullets. KENNELS, Aiglen, Pa. 


a YOUNG TOULOUSE —. 35 per pair. 
. NORTON, Selden, I. 

YEARLING HENS 

LYON, East Masonville, 


NGLE 
w iL LIAMS, 





cocks, 





MES 





and puliéts. CHARLES 
me 





COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels. 5S. V. 
Keymar, Md. 


LIVE STOCK 


CROW HILL SHROPSHIRES, stock ram. yearlings, 
and lamb am blocky, well-covered kind; best of 








imported nd American breed. prices. 
FRANK Ww. WOLFE, Spencertown, N Y. 

O I C's, all ages. Service boars, and sows with 
pig. at reduced ices. Satisfaction guaranteed. C. 
B. SMITH & N, Jackson Summit, Pa 





HIGHLAND ay offers some choice Shrepshires. 
yearlings and lambs of either ox <: bred for type and 
quality. W. F. BLACK, Hall,.N Y. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED for 
unnecessary; average salary, 
short hours, steady 





government positions; influence 
$1100; annual vacations ; 
work, rapid 





send ooutal tmmedi- 


of Ss Open; common educatior 
FRANKLIN’ INSTITUTE, Dept N-15. 


8000 > 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 
360,000 protected positions in U 8S service. More than 
40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big chance 
here for you, sure and generous ot. me em~ 
ployment; easy to get; just ask for 822; 
ne . EARL HOPKINS, Washington 1 

mination 


GOVERNMENT Exa: 
October 18, salaries. tre iivteg quarters. If 
—— farming write today. OZMENT, 107F, 








pri 
. THE JEWIS 
CULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID soc 1eTY, 


MAN AND WIFE and brother wanted to work 
farm; woman good cook, HENRY KURTZ, Ellsworth 
Ave, Jeannette, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


CROPS, STOCK AND TOOLS included. 
$4600; part cash. You will be both proud 
tunate if you own this New York farm: ‘elightful 
and everything incladed. 
steady incomé; all growing crops, 2 
horses, 10 cows. 3 calves, 40 hens, farming machinery, 
tools and 4 cords seasoned wood thrown in if taken 
immediately; 45 acres rich fields, balance pasture and 
wood; several acres alfalfa, several acres hops ‘vith 
poles; lots of fruit trees; splendid 2+story, 15-10om 
ages —_ large observatory, piazza, et¢; spring and 

2 barns, stable, big shed. hop house; 

$1600 “kes all to close now, part cash. See phote- 

lence and traveling directions to see 

this and other = equipped meney-making farms 

2 15 — 16, Strout’s Farm Catalog, 

34, oom “station 1096. E. A. STROUT, 
v w sain St, New York. 











85 acres, 
and for- 





220-ACRE RIVERSIDE DAIRY FARM $2800, part 
cash, easy terms. This fine big New York state farm, 
bordering a beautiful river, is an ideal profit-pay- 
ing farm and home; will keep 40 cows, produces 
splendid general crops and has 50 acres in wordland: 
buildings are worth more than $2360; 2-story 16-room 
house, big barn, other outhuildings, tenant house, 
all in good cendition, ae by giant maples; pure 
spring water piped to house; owner very old, retiring; 
the biggest bargain of the year at $2300, part cash, 
easy terms. For further details and traveling direc- 
tiens to see this and other big profit-paying farms 
along lakes and rivers, in. the mountains and on the 
seashore, see page 8, Strout’s’ Farm Catalog. No 34, 





copy free. Station 1096. E. A. STROUT, 47 W 34th 
St, New York. 

FARMS WANTED—List your farm with us.~ We 
have a number of with moderate 


earnest people 
means wishing to good, productive farms costing 
between $2000 and $4000, with or without stock, with- 
in a radius of 200 miles of New York city. 
ts a philanthropic 
wa to —— or sel ces 
theref te oted. Address ‘AGRI- 
176 
Second Ave, New York. 


FOR SALE—Fruit, poultry farm; 30 acres, 
house, pew barn, chicken house; strawberries, rasp- 
berries, grapes, apples. Five minutes largest fruit 





frame 





~~ HAMPSHIRE DOWN EWES: 10@ very @me and 
all young and healthy; will sell at a bargain. 
. SAVACOOL, Newton, N J. 


ONE 0 I C SOW, registered No 29866, and 8 s; 
—— for prices. T. E. DUNKEL, R FD 3, Fort n, 














“SHORTHORN cows, bulls, heifers: farmers’ 
prices. WM E. SUTTON 8 Windham, N ¥ 
LARGE ENGLISH _/Yorkshires, oa. eee sows, 
pigs. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N 
, Lees a ae both sexes, $10. 
HOYT & SON, Jasper, N 





YEARIANG SHROPSHIRE RAMS, good quality. 
W. B. MILLER, Ciiften, N Y. 


station Delaware. Owner, H. SASSAMAN, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


~ YORK < orays a FARMS, first-class build- 
tugs, R R town, 4 —s $1650; 104 acres 
$2300; 300 200 acres $1500. for other farm bar- 
gains. VALLEY FARM acENcr. Owego, N Y. 


timber, age rs: ane a t aes 
. 

first-class. bargain. For eae 

PIERCE Bos *(Owners), Marathon, 


| Fey WANT the best risky —— 
HALL’ A AG. 
Owego, Tioga Co, N Y. ENG 
FOR be ay 2 derteente detry farm near fact and 
school. - Come’ Address GEO W. CARTER, 


Dalton, Liv Oo N 

















0 I C_SWINE; best strain and ‘values. « Write us. 
GEO FRISBIE, Savena, N Y. 


+ $< setae oe 





FOR SALE—Fine suburban nate. GEORGE 
BORNE, Stanford's, Schenectady. N ¥. -_ 
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State Fairs and Expositions,1911 .....,,,.<°" o—- §@6=6s SS 
a ae - S 4-16 Dalton. 0 9-14 | 
Giasoow. Barren, 8 27-30 N bo +4 
Alabama, Birmingham O 5 14 SOeAntown, eS 1-23 « Savannsh, N 8-18 
Arkansas, Hot Springs O Q9- 14 Murray, Calloway, Tallapoosa, © 10-18 
Amer’c’n Royal live stock ex- Mayfeld enuite i-14 
position, Kansas City, Mo O_ 9- 14 : § 21-30 South Carolina 
Central Canada, Ottawa S” 8- 16 Horse Cave, Hart, Fairfield, Winnsboro, 
Colorado, Pueblo SI8- DB tine woe © 25-26 
Colorado Interst’te, Denver S 23-O 7 oa6 Set, Ae ie 
Georgia, Macon O 10- 20 Falmouth, ram, .. Kershaw, Camden, 
Illinois, Springfield $ 29-0 7 PES = N 8-10 
International live stock ex- : Tennessee bee” - ye 
position, Chicago, Ill D - 9 Deer Lodge, Morgan, Greenwood, Greenwood, Can 
Interstate’ live stock expo- om ts si |} Every Home Now 
. 2 anes * Tullahoma, Coffee, Lexingtoa, Lexington. 
position, Sioux City, Ia S 18- 24 S 14-16 O 26-98 B h Li 
Interstate hive stock exposi- Pulaski, Giles, § 12-16 | South Atlantic corn ex- Go gh 
tion, St Joseph, Mo Ss 2! 30 a ‘ee 0 3-7 position, Lame yee Have od, rig t l t 
Interstate fair, Spokane, S 27-30 At Moderate Cost 
—— To k 24 R P es a ‘O 10-14 Werth Carolina Everywhere, in country homes, the demand | 
ASNSRS, Opera. 3 18- 27 Dresden, Weakley, ima, S 27-29 is spreading and growing for good light— | | 
ee ee eee 5 11. is Sista Monae ee Wilkesboro 8 26-28 modern light—light that is bright and far- 
centucky, uisville - > 4 arys » Waynesvil! o . 
Louisiana, Shreveport O S1-N 5 Memphis, Shel, oo inate. : + Pra  pulnaiies Saunt ots sont | ET my new 1911 Engine Book~and 
Michigan, Detroit S 18- 27 Trenton. Gibson, 8 11 woe" $ 3:33 ing the use of kerosene. It doesn't pay to convince yourself, I'll oar on 4 
Missouri, Sedalia S$ 30-0 6 Glarksvite, "Mon Trig | Oxford, O 24-25 use it now. They have found Aome made rove just how I save ~ $37 on 
Montana, Helena S 2 30 asiette, © 34-31 | | Gas to be cheaper, brighter and far safer. alH.P: and $105.S00na5H.P. Engine. 
New York, Syracuse Sli- 16 Ceorpta ; -N 3 220.000 Families Now Use | No matter what power you need—or 
New Jersey, Trenton S 2- BD Augusta, N 8-11 Hickory St fair, Hickory ’ | what k want to —be sure to 
: ‘ Rarnesville N 5-11 PO N 8-10 |} What work you o 
Northwestern live stock show , = : ; Home Made Gas-Light send me vour name. A Postal will do. 
North Carolina, Raleigh O 16- 20 ee: on A No city convenience that the farm can pos- ‘ 
South St Paul, Minn N 74- Ww Fresh Air House for Eggs—Some sess gives more comfort to the whole family 5H.P Gasoline Engine 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City S 26-O 7 years ago while trying to make poul- pay pe me Ay we ° 
Oregon, Salem s im 4 try pay on a small scale I tried the Gost is ines than Revosene light? if you use the | | SF 1 50 For Pumping 
South Dakota, Huron S li- 1° open air house. By making a screen Ss a=—_ and all Chores 
South Carolina, Columbia © 30-N |4 oor at one end and leaving this open 
Tennessee. Nashville $ 18- 23 ( . LT The test work-saver and money-earner 
© 14. 299 @ay and night I secured twice as many ce ene grea 
Texas, Dallas j P. eaat as aition tis ‘ . ~~ ever installed on any farm. The only other 
Tri-state fair, Memphis, Tenn oo my r uses not 80 — | engine that compares at all with this Galloway 
; § 26-0 4 proyided. Now that I am keeping G ator | is sold for $225. Here I save you just $105.50 and 
Utah, Salt Lake City : _o 2- 7 fowls on a lower scale I always use ener | give you a betterengine. Equally large savings 
Vermont, White River J’ct’n . some kind of fresh air house with ore than 20,000 put in our light last year. in proportion on all other sizes. Just send for 
se > = jz $00d results. Wheat straw is spread And the sales this year are even greater. My Engine Book and astonishing proposition. 
Vv irginia, Richmond - - in the chickén house to the depth of | This is the Generator that has been adopted It gives you the real reasons why Galloway,with 
Washington, No Yakima S 25- 30 6 inches. “In this the feed is scat« for United States Light Houses. And all fire | | his enormous factory, and the steady trade of 
W Mich’g’n, Grand Rapids ee insurance authorities endorse this as the thousands of his farmer friends can offer the best 
Sli- 15 tered, oats, wheat, barley, sorghum safest light you can use. Gasoline Engines and save you from §37.00 to 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee S 12- 16 seed, etc, for morning and noon feeds. This Generator requires less than 15 min- ang gg ogee Teanga e 
Wyomi Douglas S z6- 29 The evening meal consists of a mash utes attention each month: A boy can do all 4 + 
yoming, Doug & that is needed. ‘Th 5 Sroduced by com> 365 days free trial, 1 want to make you my 
of boiled potatoes thickenéd with Ne ee ee eee re asin specia) proposition. Just send me 
Ohie Canandaigua, s2i-23 bran, beef meal, a little ground oats we Beem rbide). The gas used in cities ag nt po’ Sa 
oe Se Naples, S 12-4 and corn meal slightly salted. After burns 10 times as fast as this and its light is we vs : ve a 
Adams, West Ua Albion S 13-16 not as white, as bright, as cool or as soit and Wm. Galloway Company 
$ i2- 15 Cooperstown, 8 19-21 the fowls have eaten all they want I good for the eyes. | ‘ 
a . ¥ Te el Nie, *y Senenie o 1831 feed ear corn for a finish. Beef scrap, With this gas you cam light barns and 635 Galloway Stativa 
- 819 Richfield Springs, charcoal, grit and oyster shell are con- | For cooking it is better than gasoline, Waterloo, lowa 
Greg, Cee. os ee, 8 stantly before them. The straw is Get this FREE Book 
Ren, O 3-6 Nassau s 
Columbiana, Lisbon, Canton s cleaned out every day and replaced gg about this great modern conven- 
3 12-14 Ogdensburg, 8 with fresh the next morning. If the ience. us mail you our free book, 
Coshocton, Coshoton. en : weather is bad and the fowls have to 16 on “uodera Lighting.” Send for it today, 
Crawford, Bucyrus, __ Watkins ' s stay in doors, I replace twice a day. | J. B. COLT CO. - > 
null: thre hea 2% I have no trouble in getting eggs in 61 A Murray Street, New York, N. Y. ® * e ¢ 
§ 12-15 Riverhead, ~ winter from bred-to-lay White Leg-_ is SSons iil alrying 
Oclgnam, Fou, .. 2 Uhaes, fe wae evr? _— Wyandotte ge | —— : 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 32-15 ewark, 82 ot varieties are 00d.—[J.. C. | 
gS agg -— ae sood—t. C.) FOR MENDING HARNESS | 4 HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 
ties OF 11-14 —w ——— tents, awni palley belts, car- Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
S 19-22 Dundee, Save the Feathers—lIn the raising pets, aad 1 = any oes meny toe, Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 
Gucrséy. Weshingten, £ of ducks and geese the feathers rep- orowaris x splendid little book has been written frovs 
S 26-29 New Jersey Awwistheoniy per. practical point of view to fill a place in dai 
Hancock, Findlay, Mt Holly, Mt Holly resent one of the main sources of fect Bewi | long needed. It is designed primarity as 
4 - Ss 13-16 ee... 0 3-6 profit. We always save them, there- | a ees pay x pt ye _ ying, an mag 
Harrison, Cadiz, © 3-5 Gibbsbero, Gibbsboro. = fore, to be used at home or marketed. Short comes classes, It aubedion mawtgieg pel ot 
Jefferson. Smithfield, S 15-16 underlying princi- 
27-2 Although not commanding so large a ~ Ry --*4 ne ene , Se mew A 
‘ . . s g »| one manu we 
Knex, Mt Vernon, 13- Ponnsylvania price, chicken. feathers are worth butter on the farm. It is written in a siaple, 
Licking, Newark, © 3 something and should be saved, as ayn pa hg techuical terms - 
ia, : ‘J _ i af 3 or n by average ti m or. 
eevee: Sis | Seniers Set ae wel be Sho Seethers Of -weteefow!. we covers the relations oY terns and 
Marion, Marion, Patrou “USDehotee «6m hey also represent a clear profit. Few why, covers the relationshij of | ba. ter.olo “y and 
S 26-29 Grange Park, Center Z chemistry. the foundation scienrcs o moem dairy. 
Mismsl. Troy, 8 18-23 a ee poultrymen in this section, however, arme y agon | ing. besides treating fully o diaa > iene foun 
Morgan, McConnelsvilie, Armstrong, Da; S 36-20 save their chicken feathers, possibly on the farm aud in the dairy. in f-ct it answers 
S 20-22 K 8 96-29 ‘ - . the questions in detail which comfoont the prictical 
Morrow. Mt Gilead Dorks, pao. o ets because they do not realize that there at a Ww Price dairyman daily. It covers thoe ne essary details 
= Blair, Hollidaysburg, is a market for them. These feathers regarding secretion of milk. methols of cooling, 
Muskingum. Zavesrine , ’ s 26-29 b : | creaming, cream ripening. cliurning, turni ac. wor king 
12-15 ae ee can be used at home to good advan- Pypolutely the ben wagon built for every kind nd packing the finished prodnet for morket, Prac- 
Perry, New Lexi ington, S 2-29 tage in the making of chair cushions, tute i Be A pn igrapteel wheels wide tires. Fe FS a penetes of milli and 
Portage, Ravenna Bradford, Alperon, park. pillows, ete. Whenever we dress fowls, STEEL WHEELS} !'z2ted 0d fully explained. “The bork ag ® 
. S 32-15 Bradford, Wralusing whether for market or for home use, the thing for the every day dairvmon and should 
Erebie Faton, S$ 25-29 12-15 prea the Seath te ary in for fare woares be in the hands of every farmer in the couatey 
"utnam, Ottawa, © 3-7 Ss we spre e ers out to —any size . 
34 ' ‘ Bucks, Menlo park. ; 7 (ustrated 
ee, a. "Perkasie, $ 13-16. the sun, ‘where they will not be dis- | fers 5X7 laches 100 pages Cioth, net, 50 Centy 
Shelby, Sidnes, $ 12-15 Cameron, Emporiim 5 turbed by wind. The large and stift | bookist before 
Stark. Canton, § 26-29 Carbon, Lehighton, feathers from wings and tails are the or a set of wheels, 
Summit, Akron, 0 3-7 - S 26-29 Orange 
Tussarawas, cand Chester, Oxford, § 19-22 Only ones that we do not find use for. | EMPIRE MFG. CO. Box791 Quincy, MM, | Ashland Bldg Judd Com oO 
Dover, © 17-20 = Clarion. Clarion, 8 19-22 [W, F. Purdue, Madison County, Ind. = ~ 
Warren, Lebanon, 319-135 Columbia, Bi “ . 
= —_ r " } 
wee, Marietta. Greene, Carmichael, iat - ene ner arend is ool po pees = H A R R I S 
Wayne, Wooster, S 13-15 $ 19-22 ighly pro e apple of good qual- | 
Williams, ene 4% 7 Northumberland, Milton. ity, large size, shaded with bright red, | Stalls and Woodlined Stanchions, 
6 9-23 y, . ° 
Woed, Bowling Green. “ Perry. a Brooke good keeping, a hardy and vigorous | . Litter and Feed Carriers 
efferson. : . 2 = will give m the } kind of factio A 
Weandet. Une fan- S$ i2-15 grower and very reliable in its produc- | phot a» A. A. A ag “te Bui 
dusky. $ 19-22 Juniata, Port Beet, os tion. Tree bears early. Its quality | POD ATE our equipment is in every way UP- 
Ohie Independent Fairs Lackawanna, ate a compares with Stayman, and I think peices a will please you. Write today for 
s oS ss Dh. 5 gt is much better. It is one of the best; pa. 
‘aaa. _ = 28 : § 26-29 is practically like the Smokehouse. It | The Harris. “Manufacturing Co 
Richwood ‘Tri-Co, Rich- ‘wrence, Pulse. | bears very heavily and early, too, and | 231 Penna Way, SALEM, 
Kea O36 Lehigh Alentows. os is recommended as a filler. I have . 
aryland alle lanted a at many, and I highi 
Lycoming, Hughesville Pp gre y, ghiy Karliest and easiest worked. 
sy —~ — Fe Jt: se s 0 10-18 recommend it. The trees have been | TILE DRAINED LAND Is MORE PRODUCTIVE Carries off sarpius 2 wane 
Washington’ county fair ercer, Stonebore. ...», free from anything that would tend | . ee ete 
Patcouaty tai, Laure,  Nomthampton, Namareth. to injure them.—{J. A. Cohill, Wash- | uirement, || We also make Sewer 
4 no | canusti e,ete. 
.9 3-7 — gultivae, _ Forksville, ington County, Md. , 10 Third Ave., Albasy, BCE, 
New York County Fairs 2 Oo 3-6 i 
sq nna ” a ——— 1 an = = — 
Cubs, S 19-22 § 12-15 
Binghamton, $ 26-29 Susquehanna, Harford, HAYE You We guarantee it can be done with “Scalecide” for less money, with less effort, and move effectively than with Lime-Sulfur 
Li Valley, 8 11-15 S 20-21 po Bam else. “Sealecide”’ may be mixed anywhere, in any kind of a tank or brx‘vl that is clean. “Sealocide” does 
E " 18-22 Tioga, Westfield, S 2s se coerede Se pum or clog the nozzle; someenentiy Se pemes work very puch easier, with less labor, wear and tear. 
Afton. 5 12-15 = =Tioga. Mansfield. 8 19-22 will not the most delicate skin, and may even be placed in the eyes without the elchsoss inconvenience 
Cotternuges veswsetion. Washington, a CONQUERED e injury < {eh is used oe by + 2 growers in the United States, South Africa, Porto Rico, Cubs, and 
Maten & 26-29 Wyoming. Tunknannock, ustralia, because eupgetonce has tanght them that pestiotios Be Goeieend tinge is produced by the contin 
Batavia, 8 20-23 S 19-22 a ‘Sealecide,"’ — oe labor aud less ¢f ety tal request to Dept ‘Se 
Hemlock. @ 3-5 York, York, a) 2-6 free, our Fara tay at and oew 
Rrookfiel S 18-21 York. Hanover, 8 19-22 Troe-Baver.” if your clecite™ we will oliver Tailroad station 
Ttroekport, S 27-20 York, New Freedom, SAN JOSE SGALE ? ee in the States east of the Mississipp! an > akean Ge weal, 
Fonda, 0 2-5 8 28-30 bhis., $16.00 ; W-gal. cans, $6.75 ; Peal cons. 4.20. At gee Ohie Pratt Co. 3 CU asc Basest oa York ¥ 
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NEW YORK 
Grape Crop Moves Very Early 


A. M. LOOMIS, NEW YORK 








The grape harvest in the Chautau- 
qua and Erie grape belt began this 
year on August 16, nearly two full 
weeks ahead of normal. On that date 
©. L. Brainard of Portland began to 
load a car of Champions and Moore’s 
Barly, with a few other early varie- 
ties.-The car was. shipped August 19. 
This: marks the opening of the earli- 
est grape season for two decades: By 
August 18 picking of early varieties 
had become general, and the latter 
part of that week the Wordens, the 
best early variety, began coming in. 
"Vorden picking is at its hight at 
this date, opening week in Septem- 
ber, and picking of Concords, the 
standard crop of the belt, has begun. 

The Concord crop which began to 
move the latter part of this week, is 


being hurried a little faster than con- ~ 


ditions will warrant, and the co- 
operative shipping -association, the 
Cc & EB grape company, will not begin 
moving Concords before September 
8 or 9, and hopes to prevail upon 
their contract growers to delay pick- 
ing in general until September 12. 

This year’s grape crop is_ being 
marketed under unusual conditions, 
brought about by the exceptionally 
early season, and .the exceptionally 
large crop reported in the Michigan 
grape belt, which is the one big com- 
petitor of the western New York 
grapes in the big markets. The nor- 
mal date for 20 years past for be- 
ginning Concord shipments has been 
set at September 20. The start of the 
movement this year September 12, 
makes a difference of eight days, 
which, because of many independent 
shipments already started, means 
practically two weeks earlier than 
usual. When it is considered how 
perishable a crop the grape crop Is, 
it will be appreciated what this means. 
The grapes cannot be held back when 
ready for picking. , 

Reports from Michigan indicate 
from 5000 to 7000 carloads of grapes 
there, now at the hight of the ship- 
ping season. The crop is the largest 
ever grown there, according to au- 
thentic reports. 

Good Outlook for Prices 

To offset this combination, there 
are three items to look forward to 
in the Lake Erje district. High 
prices of three years past have dis- 
couraged local wine makers, and 
local stocks of wine are very low. 
This will bring about heavy local pur- 
chases, particularly if the price rules 
below $80 a ton; and proportionately 
larger with every dollar drop in 
price. The second point is the very 
large increase in the production of 
unfermented grape juice, due largely 
to the phenomenal success of one 
manufacturer, the Welch grape juice 
company of Westfield. This concern 
last year bought 5000 tons of grapes, 
about 420 carloads. This year it has 
purchased a duplicate plant and will 
use 6000 tons of grapes on the parent 
plant and 4000 at the new plant, or 
10,000 tons in all. A second smaller 
plant, that of the Armour grape juice 
company, will this year use 2000 tons, 
or double last year’s purchases. 

The third favorable prospect is the 
better condition of the, co-operative 
association this season. It has con- 
tracts for nearly 50% of the acreage 
outside that contracted to the grape 
juice companies, and is in position to 
put experienced salesmen in every 
big market, with crop sufficient to 
supply every demand created in this 
way. 

Harvest Proportions Encouraging 

As to the crop, the fine prospects of 
August 1 still exist in a large part 
of the belt. One severe hailstorm 
struck the belt at Ripley Crossing, 
and passed diagonally eastward, dur- 
ing the first week in August, causing 
great damage in vineyards struck. 
Opinions differ as to what percentage 
of damage this caused, but I have 
visited one vineyard showing a 50% 
loss, and others with from 10 to 25% 
damage. The hail damage is always 
spotted, ahd so accurate estimates 
of damage are impossible. Two se- 
vere wind storms also did some dam- 
age. 

Grapes thus far harvested are 
showing a crop 20% larger than -last 
year, and about 20% lower than the 
crop of 1909, which was the bumper 
crop of a decade. A somewhat in- 
ereased acreage this season will in- 
erease the total tonnage of the belt. 
The crop of 1911 bids fair to go into 


AMONG THE FARMERS 
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the six thousand carload class, or schedule of judging will be of interest ty fair wa better than ever. The an- 


come very close to that figure. 

There is a concerted effort, so far 
as such can be had among divergent 
interests in the handling of the crop, 
to keep the price above 12 cents per 
eight-pound basket. This is an equiv- 
alent of $30 a ton. As pointed out 
above any price below this figure will 
lead to very large purchases by local 
manufacturers of wine, particularly 
of sour claret, for which there is a 
big demand at those figures. 

J. M. Wethy of Westfield is the 
manager and financial secretary of 
the Chautauqua & Erie grape com- 
pany, the co-operative association. 
Others large shippers are W. EB. Clark 
of Fredonia, C. L. Brainard of Broc- 
ton, C. F. Crandall, E. D. Morse & 
Son, F. E. Parker of Brocton, Clyde 
Dean 2nd James Bell of Portland and 
D, K. “alvay of Westfield. 


State Fair Attractions 


The department of agriculture will 
have an exhibit at the state fair at 
Syracuse September 11-16, in the in- 
terest of better cows and more profit- 
able dairying. Every phase of the 
subject will be covered for the benefit 
of dairymen visitors. 

The midway features promise to be 
of the highest class. The biggest at- 
traction will be furnished by Cali- 
fornia Frank’s wild west show. With 
the show are some of the best riders 
the western plains have produced. 

A practical demonstration of meth- 
ods of growing potatoes will furnish 








to cattle men: 


Jerseys ench Canadians 
Brown Swiss Dutch Belted 
Herefords Galloways 
Wednesday, 9 a m, September 13 
Holsteins Shorthorns 
Guernseys Red Polls 
Devons 
Thursday, 9 a m, September 14 
Ayrshires Dexters 
Angus Kerry 


Milking Shorthorns 


Ontario Co—Rain has helped fall 
plowing, corn and late potatoes. 
Everything is about a week or 10 days 
in advance of last year. Pears and 
plums are plentiful and cheap. Ap- 
ples are large and excellent in quality. 
Some fall varieties are being picked. 

Oswego Co—Weather conditions 
have changed. Rain commenced fall- 
ing the latter part of August, greatly 
benefiting corn and buckwheat, also 
improving feed in pastures to such 
an extent that cows have increased 
the milk supply. Prospects for a good 
crop of buckwheat are bright. Many 
are contemplating attending the state 
fair next week. Rye is being sown. 
Seed rye sells at $1 per bushel. Grange 
Deputy Bradt was at the last grange 
meeting and gave a very interesting 
lecture on agricultural topics, espe- 
cially recommending the discussion of 
farm methods in the grange. Too 
much of the time should not be spent 
in amusement and excitement to the 





associate, Mr M. G. Kains. 


subscriptions. 
subscription. 





All Welcome at 
American Agriculturist Tent 


As usual, American Agriculturist will have its tent near the secre- 
tary’s office on the main highway of the New York state fair grounds 
at Syracuse next week, September 11-16. 
friends to pay us a visit, to leave their wraps and parcels in our charge 
and to make our headquarters their headquarters while at the fair. 
Don’t let the mere fact that you have not met us face to face keep you 
back. Just come forward and make yourselves at home. 

If you have any questions to ask or information to give, feel that 
you are invited to meet our senior editor, Prof C. W. Burkett, or his 
Both gentlemen will be on the grounds 
during the fair ready to listen or to talk as may be necessary. Mr P. E. 
Ward and his assistants will be on hand to answer questions concerning 
They will have several interesting offers for renewals of 
These everyone should see. 
several visits, make yourselves at home, learn what we have to offer and 
feel welcome to your full share of our hospitality. 


We cordially invite all our 


In short, pay us a visit or 








an interesting exhibit between the 
new dairy and state institutions build- 
ings. Three plots will be prepared 
to represent the best cultivatidh, the 
average cultivation and poor cultiva- 
tion of potato fields as found through- 
out the state. The amounts of pota- 
toes that may be expected under 
these three conditions will be in- 
dicated by crates of potatoes stand- 
ing in the center of each plot. < 

The horse show to be held Septem- 
ber 11-16 will be one of the greatest 
open air shows of the world. This 
show will attract the equine aristo- 
crats from many states and Canada. 
The state has appropriated $8000 for 
this year’s exhibition, with the result 
that there will be seen in competi- 
tion nearly every type of horse and 
pony. Some of the biggest stables of 
saddle horses seen at shows in Amer- 
ica are headed for the fair. As in 
past years the exhibitions in the 
jumping classes will be of the thrilling 
order. The usual classes for high 
actors in single and double heavy 
harness have been reopened. These 
exhibitions always furnish one of the 
Pleasing sights of the fair. 


State Fair Cattle Schedule 


The superintendent of the cattle de- 
partment at the New York state fair 
expects that the largest show of cattle 
in the history of the fair will be as- 
sembled on the grounds next week. 
Not only will there be an excellent 
representation of the dairy breeds, 
but the beef breeds will be in Jarger 
numbers than wsual. The following 


exclusion of farm subjects. Agricul- 
tural matters are more important for 
the lecturer’s hour. Some amusement 
is all right. 


Jefferson Co-— Beautiful weather 
prevails and fall crops look well. 
Grain has been threshed in many 
places, with less than a full crop. 
Corn promises an unusually good 
yield. The F. X Baumert Co have 
built a new building 40 by 60 feet on 
their plant, where Italian cheese will 
be made from whey from their | e 
cheese factory. This cheese will Be 
shipped from Philadelphia. This is 
the week of the Jefferson county 
fair. Eggs are 21 to 25¢ p doz, but- 
ter 30 to 32c p 1b, spring lambs 13 to 
15¢ dressed, broilers 25c, 

Cayuga Co—Corn has been cut 15% 
by smut. The smut is quite bad. 
Potatoes are very light and are blight- 
ing terribly. They will do well if 
they give a 40% crop. They sell for 
$1.50 to $2 P bu. Eggs are 22c p doz. 

Wind Damage in Ulster—The drouth 
has been well broken, and all streams 
have raised. Wind recently took out 
a great many fruit trees, and blew all 
mature fruit on the ground for a dis- 
tance of two miles through Ulster 
Park and Port Ewen. Hail fell as 
large as butternuts; one specimen 
measured 5% inches in circumference 
and weighed an ounce, Four inches 
of rain fell in a Week. Potatoes on 
many farms are not worth digging; 
others. will dig 40% of a crop. Corn 
is being cut. The stalks are generally 
good, but the yield is light. The coun- 


nual fio vade beat all records and 
attracted 12,000 people. Plums are 40c 
p bskt, pears 50 to 55c. Peaches are 
— and the best bring but $1 p 


Heavy -Pear Crop in Ontario— 
Heavy rains have fallen. The dry 
weather thas begun to affect beans, 
cabbage, potatoes, etc, but this rain 
will help them out very much. The 
crop of Bartlett pears has been large 
and the price has fallen from 2 to 
1%c p Ib. Dropped apples are 30c p 
100 at drier. Fall apples are 80c p 
100 lbs. Oats are yielding very poor, 
some only 23 bus p acre. Timothy 
seed has gone up to $8 p bu. Butter 
20c p Ib, eggs De p doz. Plums are 
abundant. 

Jefferson Co—Fine weather for 
early fall work. Plenty of rain has 
fallen. Pastures are in good condi- 
tion. Grain is of good quality but 
only a fair yield. Hay is $15 to $17 p 
ton. There is a large crop of silo 
corn. Field corn is about a 5% crop. 
Butter is 28 to 30c p Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz, hogs $6.50 p 100. 


Loss in Rural Population—The U" 


S census returns show that in 1910 
78.8% of the population of the state 
lived in city and 21.2% in rural ter- 
ritory. In ’00 72.9% lived in cities and 
27.1% in the country. The propor- 
tion of total population living in 
cities of 500,000 or more has steadily 
increased since ‘90, jumping from 
38.7% to 52.38%. During the last 10 
years 46 counties increased in popu- 
lation, Schenectady showing. the high- 
est increase, or 88.3%. During the last 
decade 15 counties decreased in pop- 
ulation, the percentage of decrease 
ranging from a fraction of 1% to 


Saratoga Has Excellent Fair— 
Crops are better than expected in 
view of recent dry weather. County 


fair was held last week with large at- 
tendance and _ receipts, Threshers 
are busy with oats which are good. 
Nights very cool, days ‘warm and 
sunny. Eggs 24c p doz, butter 25 to 
30c p lb, milk 5c p qt, hay $15 p ton. 
Buckwheat in flower, well loaded. 
Corn fairly good. 


Greene Co—Farmers are busy plow- 
ing for rye; the average will be in- 
creased on account of failure of 
former seeding. Hay was poor and 
short in yield nearly 50%. -Rye was 
but a fair yield. Oats light in berry 
and yield. Corn and buckwheat look 
very good. Pasture improving some 
since the rains. Fruit crop light and 
poor. Apples are dropping badly. 
Hail damaged some of the fruit. Veal 
8c p 1b, light pork 9c p Ib, eggs 25c p 
doz, butter 28c¢ p Ib. 


Autumn Care of Truck Fields 


[From Page 219.] 


up, and the kainit, or the chlorides 
it contained, destroyed the roots and 
caused most of the plants to die 
When spread in the fall there is a 
benefit from the potash without in- 
jury from the soluble salts. 

When planning fall work allowance 
is made for the special requirements 
of crops intended for each field. To- 
matoes are deep-reoted, heavy feed- 
ing plants; and ground for them is 
sowed in rye early to get a good fall 
growth. When well started a thick 
coat of manure is spread over it and 
all is turned under in early spring. 
Ground for peppers and eggplants is 
treated much the same. Sweet pota- 
toes do best when manure is.applied 
to the previous crop; then vine 
growth is not made at the expense of 
tubers. Here the general practice is 
to grow them after corn that was 
heavily manured. Where grown in 
this way the fall work consists main- 
ly of cutting or removing stubs. 

Old asparagus plantations are given 
the same treatment each year. When 
frost kills the tops they are cut and 
burned, then 10 or more tons of ma- 
nure are spread over the rows. A 
cover crop for asparagus is imprac- 
tical for us, as the crowns are too near 
the surface to permit thorough plow- 
ing in spring. 

After asparagus is fitted up we 
spend the balance of the time until 
freezing weather in opening ditches, 
filling up low spots in the truck -fields 
and squaring up generally. When 
ground freezes manure is put on the 
young strawberry beds and our fall 
work is completed with everything in 
readiness for an carly start with 
truck crops the following spring. 














The Bullish Hop Situation 


Growers report that a portion of 
the hop crop in New York, which is 
already picked, has to be resorted and 
many hops thrown away because of 
blue mold or other injury. The price 
keeps up to 50@55c p lb, which has 
been paid for a few small lots re- 
cently. The market is rather dull and 
not much is doing in saies of new or 
old growths. 

Picking has commenced in Ore in 
some places earlier than usual. be- 
cause of the presence of red spider 
and hop lice. Under the continued 
hat weather it is expected the crop 
will be free from mold. First ship- 
ment of 1911 hops was received at 
the Pacific ‘warehouse in Salem, Ore, 
Aug 29; 24 bales of fuggles were 
shipped. 

At New York city, prime to choice 
710 state hops sell at 41@42c BA Ib, ’09 
34@35c, Pacific coast "10 41@42c, ’09 
30@8ic. 

In a crop report from John Barth 
& Son, hop merchants in Nuremberg, 
Germany the following estimates are 
made of condition and production in 
commercial hop growing districts of 





the world. “In Bavaria, the Gebirg 
and Markthopfengegend make the 
poorest showing. Although the av- 


erage yield there will not be much 
above that of the very bad crop, these 
districts will gather much more than 
they did in the year of the great fail- 


ure, 1909. The Spalterland suffers 
very much from red spider. The Hal- 


lertau is again especially favored; if 
there are any poor-looking planta- 
tions, good ones are considerably in 
the majority. Baden expects a bad 
result just ike Posen, whereas Wur- 
temberg and Alsace-Lorraine report 
favorably. Among the Behemian dis- 
tricts Saaz has a proportional good 
crop. Auscha and Dauba stand only 
very moderate. From the Austrian- 
Hungarian sidelands were _ received 
the same complaints as from all hop- 


producing places, but the result of 
these districts will be fairly good. 
Belgium and France reduce in the 
last estimates, whereas Russia ex- 
pects about as much as last year. 
England and the United States will 
probably get a little less.” Recent 
cabies from John Barth & Son, Nu- 
remberge, Germany, report the market 
firm and prices advancing. The con- 


tinental output for 1911 is estimated 
at 575, cwt against a former esti- 
mate of 600,000 
Reports from Growers 

The hop crop cannot exceed 
of an average yield, as many hops 
have had to be thrown away by the 
pickers in nearly all yards. Picking 
will be finished by Sept 6. Buyers are 
not active-—[L. W. G.,. Madison 
County, N ¥. 

Hops will be less than half a crop. 


50% 


Dry weather and blue mold mostly 
responsible. Weight is very light. 
T. E. Dornet of New York shipped 


20 bales from storage.—[{Cor, Coble- 
skill, N Y¥. 





The ‘Mastere Live Stack Mathuts 





At New York, Monday, September 4— 
Last week after Monday the cattle 
harket held up for all grades of 
steers, good and choice closing a shade 
higher and others steady to firm; bulls 
eased off a little: Wednesday; cows 
ruled dull to the close. Calves of all 
sorts continued active and strong and 
gerassers on some demand from feed- 


ers advanced 10@15c. The selling 
ran . for the week was: Steers 
$4.10@ 7.55, oxen and stags 2.75@5.25, 


bulls "3 @ 4.50, cows 1.25@5.55, veals 

7@10, cults 5.@ 6.50, buttermilks and 
grassers 3.50@5.25, southern and 
western calves 4.50@ 7.75. 

Today there were 41 cars of cattle 
and 2190 ealves on sale. Steers were 
slow but generally steady to strong, 
with the exception of coarse heavy, 
which were a trifle easier; bulls and 
cows were steady to firm, and good 
cows a shade higher. Veals were 
steady to 25¢ higher. Corimen to 
prime steers sold at $5.10@7 = 25 p 100 
lbs, inc!uding 14 cars of Va, 980@ 1400 
Ibs, at 5.25@7.2 25, 15 cars West Va, 
pp sR | Tbs at 5.10@7.15; 1 car Ky, 
1200 @ 1234 Ibs, at 6@6.25. Bulls sold 
at 3@3.90, cows at 1.25@4.75, 2 fat 
Ohio at 5.20@6.20 respectively, veals 
at 7@10.50, culls 4.50@6.50, Ind and 
western calves 5@7. 50, grassers 4@ 
§.2n. 

Sheep om moderate receipts ruled 
steady after Monday of last week, the 
demand. being equal to the supply. 
The selling range for the week was: 
Sheep. $2@4.25, culls 1@1.50, lambs 


* full 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


4.50@ 4.35, culls 4@4.50. Today there 
were 2] cars of stock on sale. Good 
sheep were firm, others steady; lambs 
in fair demand at last week's closing 
prices, with a good clearance of the 
. Common to good sheep soid at 
2@4 p 100 Ibs, common to choice 
at 4.75@ 7.40. Top pric. for 
Ky lambs 7.40, West Va 7.25, Va 6.50, 
Pa 7, N ¥ state 735, 0 GTS Ind 7. 

Hogs weakened after Monday and 
fell off 10@15c, closing steady. Today 
there were fully hogs on sale, 
The market was 10c_ igher with good 
heavy to light weights selling at 7 71 %0@ 
8.10 p 100 lbs, common heavy at 7.00, 
pigs at 8.10, roughs 6.60@7. 

The Horse Market 

Business continued quiet last week, 
with offerings light and prices steady. 
Choice heavy drafters ere scarce, 
with general sales at $300@350: an 


occasional sale up to 400; chunks at 
295 @ 27 
At Buftalo, a steady market pre- 


vails on the best grades of beef cat- 
tle, and others were 10@15c lower 
than quotations the preceding Fri- 
day. Total arrivals of beef cattle 
numbered 160 cars. Prime steers sold 
at $7.75@8 p 100 lbs. Heifers sold 
at 5.50@6.25, stockers 3.25@4. Values 
took an upward turn in the calf mar- 
ket, and top veals sold as high as 
9.75. General sales, however, were 
8.50@9. Those of more common de- 
gree sold at 7.75@8.25. A good de- 
mand for all grades existed. About 
55 carloads of sheep arrived Monday 
on a slow market. Top price paid 
for lambs was 6.90 p 100 Ibs, which 
was nearly 30c under quotations of 
the previous Friday. Yearlings 4.50 
@5, wethers 4@4.35, ewes 3.25@3.75. 
Market was strong on hogs !"onday, 
and 70 double decks arrived. Heavy 
weights sold at 8@8.10, Yorkers 8.10 
@ 8.15, pigs T.40€ 7.60. 


New York Cheese Markets 


in this dairy sec- 
tion the past week pastures have 
been further helped by an abundant 
fall of rain. The yield of milk, how- 
ever, is gradually shrinking, even 
factories supplied by winter dairies 
reporting a falling off of 35% from 
flush. The canning of sweet corn has 
begun 10 days earlier than last year. 
The crop promises to be as large in 
quantity as in 1910, while the quality 
is excellent. The market today was 
%c higher on cheese. The curb rul- 
ing was 12%c, with specials selling 
close to 18c. The official sales were 
large colored 325 bxs, small colored 
2510 and small white 1160, all at 
12%c. The sales of butter. were at 
27¢ p Ib. 

At Watertown, N Y, 
sales of cheese on the 
change Saturday aggregated 
at 12% to 12%c p Ib. 








At Utica, Sept 4, 


Sept 4, the 
produce ex- 
7400 bxs 


At Canton N Y, 1900 tubs butter 
sold at 26%c, bxs cheese at 
12%c. Cool weather of last two 


weeks and rains we have had will in- 
crease the receipts on all grades. 

At Cuba, N Y, Aug 30, there were 
705 bxs of cheese sold today at a rul- 
ing price of 13%c. 


Country Siedute Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, corn 71@ 
78c p bu, oats 49@5ic, rye %e, bran 
$26 p ton, linseed meal 34, gluten feed 
27@30. loose timothy 18@24, ciever 
14@17, baled oat straw 8.50 @9.00, rve 
10@11.50: Milch cows 25@75 2%, hogs 
8c p Ib Cmy butter 25@27c p Ib, 
cream cheddar cheese 12@13c, 
eggs 28@30c p doz, live fowls 3@ l4c 
p Ib, chickens 16@1lic, ducks 138@ 
l4c, geese 12@1Rce, potatoes 3 p bbi, 
cabbage 3.50@5 p 100 heads, apples 
75c@2 p bbi, grapes 3@4c p Ib 

At Syracuse, butter 25c p Ib, eggs 
24c p doz, live fowls 14% @16c p tb, 
chickens 16@18c, ducks l4c. Cabbage 
8@6c p hd, cucumbers 30@40c p bu, 

reen corn 6@10c p doz, onions 

1.25@1.50 p bu, apples Wc. Timothy 

hay 16@20 ton, alfalfa 15@16, rye 

straw 10@13, wheat straw 8@10, oats 
p bu. 

At Rochester, 





peaches 40@65c p 
bskt, cabbage $3@4 p 100, potatoes 
1.50 p bu, caulifiower 2@2. p doz, 
wheat Bie pb _) re do, corn 78c, oats 
45c, bran 28@380 p_ton, middlings 29, 
cracked corn $1, corn meal do. Ap- 
ples 50@60c p bu, cantaloups 50@ Tic 
= doz, grapes 4@5c p Ib, butter = 
p doz, fowls 15@17c p 
Timothy seed Pp bu, es 13° a 
straw 11@13 p ton, hay 1 8@23, oat 
“— wheat epee 8@ 

At Buffale, omy aidiew’ ios p Ib, fcy 
cheese l4c, eggs 26c p doz, live broil- 


ers 14@16c p ib, fowls ye ee 
young ducks a tag 1 
Potatoes 75c@$1.25 p _* cahuage Je 4 


1 onions 80c@i p aseis 
225 @2.%5 p bbl, me i5@ We pil 
p bu, plums 12@ lic p bskt. Eg 
hay 21@22 p ton, oat and wheat straw 
6@6.50, rye 7: 


Many Seles of Tobacco 


In Lancaster Co, Pa, the tobacco 
crop is very uneven as to develop- 
ment. The past week growers have 
been topping and harvesting crops in 
adjoining fields. In the eastern and 
southern part of the county tobacco 
is farthest developed, and harvesting 








is in full swing. As yet, no buying 
of any account has been done; buy- 
ers, however, are in the field, and 
seem inclined to hold off until they 


are more certain what the fall mar- 
ket will bring for their old goods. 
From recent reports it would seem 
the yield will not equal that of last 
year. Practically none of the crop 
has been injured by hail; that which 
was cut early in the spring now 
shows no signs of injury. Should 
early frosts come, doubtless a large 
portion of this year’s crop will be 
nipped. Recent rains have helped the 
crop materially, and farmers are in- 
clined to hold off harvest until the 
last moment. 

A correspondent from Felton, 
writes that on first of September the 
tobacco is all topped and growers are 
commencing to cut the crop. Recent 
rains have caused the tobacco to ma- 
ture well. All tobacco will be very 
good. 

Harvesting 


Pa, 


in Ohio, 
until a 


is under way 
but will not be completed 
week later than usual. Some inter- 
est and sales are reported in old 
crops since the beginning of the har- 
vest. 

The rains the past few 
put an end to tobacco harvesting 
operations in the Ct valley. Not only 
did it stop cutting, but it placed grow- 
ers on the anxious seat in regard to 
crops already hanging in sheds. 
Many growers have had _ charcoal 
fires burning in the sheds to keep out 
the extreme dampness. Especially 
has this been true of crops or primed 
tobacco, which are at a critical stage. 

Buying has been in full swing this 


days have 


week in some sections of the valley, 
and prices are considered fair by 
many growers. The fact that part of 


New England’s crop was damaged by 
hail this year, and the extreme drouth 
in binder producing Wis, also an out- 
look for alight crop in Ohio, and 
chances of a portion of Pennsylvania's 
crop being nipped by the frost, due 
to the uneven growth, all mitigate 
toward high prices for tobacco in the 
fields this year. Prices for uninjured 
crops are good, ranging from 18@ 20e¢ 
p Ib in the bale and primed tobacco 
brings 25@40c 


A rather gloomy outlook is faced 
by some of the New York dealers, ac- 
cording to recent reports. Some of 


them claim the tobacco which thev 
will handle, that is, the cured product, 


will be difficult to move this vear, be- 
cause some pf the tobacco will be 
damaged, and other lots irregular as 
to quality. Of course the same 
amount of tobacco is expected to be 
handled, but they claim it will have 
to sell at higher prices and their end 
of the deal will be at material risk. 


2 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3\%c p qt, farmers in the 
26-c zone having no station charges, 
or $1.61 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. -No change* occurred on Sept 1 
owing to the fact that the market was 
oversupplied. It is expected the re- 
cent rains will cause increases in the 
supply and that the returns of country 
sojourners for the opening of the 
schools will increase the demand: At 
the time of writing there was a sur- 
plus. 

The receipts of milk ani cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Sept 2. were as follows: 





Milk Cream 


ee soscscee SRO $169 
Susquehanna ......... 8,432 
West Shore ........... 13,750 eos 
Lackawanna .......... 53,950 2.890 
N ¥ C (tong haul) .. 80,250 3010 
N YC lines (short enone 9,850 56 
Getarie ....ccs- éeeeee 43,479 3,008 
Lehigh Valley ........ 33,160 1,368 
Homer Ramsdeli line . 2,745 67 
New Haven .......... >!) oan 7h 
Other sources ........ 1,7 55 
ee ee 289,634 14,570 
4-5 











There is but One-Profit— 
between you and the .mill-— 
when you buy “PEER-HO” 
Horse Blankets. There is the 
further satisfaction of buying 
goods that are protected by 
a trade-mark— take no 
chances. 

Your dealer is authorized to 
make prompt adjustment should 
goods be defective in material or 
workmanship. 

We portoslasty recommend the 
“PEER-HO” patent Ajax Stable 
Bianket. The strong sliding rope 
attachment makes the blanket fit 
well, adjust easily and stick tight, 

Buy “PEER-HO” Horse Goods 
and you will make = mistake. 

If your dealer PEER-HO" 


ou 


does 
Blankets ask — to send to us for a catalog. 


PIE will mall picenes te 


ii CO., Detrolt, Mich. 








BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATAOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
INTERNATIONAL 

SILOS 


strongest bul lt. eon « and easiest operated on the 
Adjustable automati: be. ones 















Doop centiancus 
door front—air {deer and permanent tedder are some of 
9 the enususl features. Tee Ierenxariowas Brae Oo, 11D Blac 
®r., Lovesvence,Pa. 1 under Harter Pat oo rousd eo 


UICK Cattle Stanchions 


and Stalls 


Feed and Litter Carriers 
Plans for frmofaiies farnished free. 
High Grade. Low Prices. Quick Shipments, 
QUICK & THOMAS CO, Aubura, New York 





















STRAW BERRY 
PLA NTS = Strong, vigorous. well rooted 


grown in @ country 
=i - climate and eca 
h help to make hardy 


and productive plants. We ship a “i! parts of the United 
States and the Southern Islands. Write for our free 1911 
Catelogue. 4. 4. JONES & O8., Sarserymen, Satie! . Ma 





LIGHTNING 


Send for fine, free book, all abont lightning and the 

Dodd pe of protection, Installed with bind ag 

apo of money refunded or fam age made good. 
tandard everywhere. 2000 ine Companies 

endorse and uce rates on D 8 redder. «4 buildings. Act 

now. may be too late. Adidrese 

DODD & STRUTHERS, 4016th Ave., Des Moines, ta. 

TEL 5°’? The Press That Bales 

Two Bales a Minute 
Leads them all in speed, good work, 
ft convenience. 


Come to beadquarters. 
We make 18 styics of 
Horse and Steam Power 
presses. Get an “"Eli"* 
and be sure of being 
right. Send for free 
catalog today, 
COLLINS FLOW 0O., 


MINERAL 
HEAVE 
REMEDY 
























meneRAL. MEAVE REMEDY CO. 


4651 *OCURTH avenuc errreeves, a. 
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Modern barns make 


profits bigger 


Any dairy barn, 
large or sma!l, properly arranged 
and designed, and outfitted with James 
Sanitary Barn Equipment isa profit maker— 
because, more cowscan be provided for in the same 
reater storage room for feed and grain can be 
secured—time and labor can be saved every day by cutting in 
half the work in caring for, feeding and watering the cows and 
Cleaning the stalls. Thus barn expenses are reduced, The extra 
cleanliness, together with the comfort, freedom and protection afforded 
the cow increase the milk yield and improve the quality of the milk and 
greatly lessen the danger of disease or accident to the stock. 


James Sanitary Barn 
features enough on feed and Ea a ent 
AF wy tt = ‘make bleuer rotite anoula \V 


ve our two free books, Book No. 8 tells about the Jameg 
wis Stanchions, Bull Pens and Calf Pens, The <= é 
k “Barn Work Made Eas im : : ie 
ju 



























save on fee 
dy my A payor the whole equipmentin @ 
year. 









James Carri 
and 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
How many cows have 

you?......Doyouown 
orrentafarm?...+ cess 

Are you interested in’ Stalls 
and Stanchions?.....Are you 
interestedinCarriers?......... Ww 


NOMO . ee ceeecercncceeceseseees are 





TOWN «+ -seceeesnccerccetaggnesece . 






























Rn. F. D. State .......... Ment Mfs. Co.. 2651 CaneSt,, Ft. Atkinson, Wis- 
To the man looking for a home where productive lands, favorable climate and abun- 
dant rainfall make the Se evens farm locations in America, the Southeast is now 
the unequalled section. Land from $10 to $50 an acre near the heart of the country and 

close to the best markets. The largest returns from Alfalfa 
and other hay, wheat, corn and all truck crops. Land un- 
es arm surpassed for live stock and poultry raising and dairying. 


For fruit growing no region is more profitable. 
Beef and pork are produced at from 3 to 4 centsa pound. Experts 
ca ons say no other section can compete with the South instock raising. 
Our mountain and Piedmont regions will be the most successful 
dairy districts of the country. As many as six crops of Alfalfa a 
season are harvested. Other hay crops are also large. Hay brings #12 to #22aton. The Southeast 
is rapidly coming to the front asa corn section. Our states will grow 600,000,000 bushels this year. 
Good farmers can get the largest yield possible anywhere, as returns prove. The South is the lead- 
ing section for truck farming of all kinds, and growers make the largest profits. 


The Southeast Has Locations for Every Kind of Farming 








The climate assures not only the finest results from Intelligent agriculture, but makes the region unsurpassed 
ae « healthful and pleasant home location. The Southeast is ah OPEN WINTER country, end its summers are en- 
joyable. You will be able to locate where there are good schools, church facilities, good roads, rural d ery and 


all other advantages. The Southern Railway and associated }ines will help you te find the 
severa) publications, free on application, will tell you about the region where the greates 


you. Address 
M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent, 
1329 Pennsylvania Ave., 








Southern Railway 















THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 






History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and Fertilizer T appearance of the 
HON. F. D. CORURN'S little book on Alfalfa a few years ago has been a profit revelation to 
thousands of farmers throughout the country and the increasing demand for still more informa- 
tion on the subject has induced the author to prepare the present volume, w! is, by far, the 
most authoritative, complete and valuable work on this forage crop published anywhere. It is 
printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 
eepecial view of their relation to the text. 336 pages. 4x9 inches. Bovwnd in cloth, with gold 
ttamping. It ig unquestionably the handsomest agricultural reference book that has ever been 
issued, Price, postpaid, $2.00 


GRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 





By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 
.Editor New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 
farmer alike, Enough of the scientific has been provided to meet 
the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 
exercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter. Botany, 
history and distribution constitute one chapter. Another deals with 
soils, fertilizers and inoculation. Cultural principles constitute Chapter 
lll, with composition and feeding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
with insect and fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 


industry; VII, peas as forage and soiling crops; Vill, breeding and seed 
improvement; IX, garden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 


X, on sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
ductions of different experiment stations and seed authorities are care- 
fully reviewed and brought together in a workable way. Without this 
book a student would be required to spend hours going through various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sub- 
ject of peas and pea culture. An honest effort has been made to pro- 
vide comprehensive, authoritative and specific information on the whole 
subject of peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the book 
an ever-ready and convenient authority on-the many details connected 
with the crop. Jllustrated, 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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‘MARKETS’ 
Evolution in Shade Tobacco 


Where perhaps the rankest failure 
in growing tobacco under shade was 
experienced, when first introduced 
into the Connecticut valley nine years 
ago, the proposition is being tried 
over again, and with reasonable as- 
surance of permanent success. When 
certain tobacco growers in 1902 had 
rosy dreams concerning what they 
were going to do in revolutionizing the 
cigar leaf tobacco industry in the 
United States, they started in to grow 
Sumatra tobacco under cloth. 

One of the places where much 
money was spent and practically none 
returned was on the farm purchased 
by Mrs K. C. Haskell in Hampden 
county. Mass. The farm was bought 
at a high figure, and, it is said. its 
outlay to grow the first crop of 10 acres, 
plus the purchase of the farm, was 
about $22,000, or $12,000 to $13.000 to 
grow and care for the 10 acres of to- 
baeco. This estimate took in all the 
equipment. help and handling of the 
tobacco until it was sold. At one 
time as high as 65 cents a pound was 
offered for the crop, but later on it 
was sold for 35 cents or less. 


Change in Shade-Growing Methods 
Since this first attempt was made 





the producing has been  revolu- 
tionized. Back in 1902-3 growers 
started with the wrong kind of to- 


bacco plant, Sumatra. Now Cuban is 
grown successfully. Among some of 
the innovations -which have been 
worked into the shade-growing busi- 
ness the past few years is the use of 
much coarser mesh cloth for the con- 
struction of the tent. In the begin- 
ning a heavy cheese cloth was used, 
and burlap formed the sides of the 
tent. Now a very coarse netting is 
used with a mesh nearly as large as 
the ordinary mosquito bar, although 
the thread in the cloth is coarser, The 
sides are constructed of the same kind 
of cloth as the top, and after the cloth 
has been used on the top a year or 
more it is put on the sides. 

What is considered another advance 
in the construction of the tent is the 
use of wire instead of wood for sup- 
ports. In the old tent, as illustrated 
in the accompanying picture, the sup- 
ports were made of 2x4 and 4x4-inch 
posts. Now wires are used wholly, 
and cross wires so arranged that part 
of the wires go underneath the cioth 
and part on top. 

New vs Old Methods 

J. J. Hargraves, who is managing 
the work on the 10 acres of shade- 
grown tobacco on the Haskell farm, 
is growing the tobacco in conjunction 
with the Hindsdale Smith company. 
Mr Hargraves believes the old wooden 





than the frames now used. On the 
four acres in which wood was -used 
in place of wire the cloth is tacked 
on, but on the wires of the new tent, 
covering four acres, the cloth is sewed. 
Cn the old wooden frame the 2x4-inch 
supports run lengthwise of the field, 
48 feet apart, and across these are 
stretched wires underneath and above 
the cloth to keep the wind from tear- 
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Sewing Tent Cloth Is Slow Work ; 


In contrast to the old method of 
tacking on tent cloth to the 2x4’s 
forming the frame, cloth is now 
sewed on to wires. The illustration 
was taken on the Haskell farm, in 
Hampden county, Mass, where 10 
acres are being devoted to shade 
growing. 











ing the tent. Mr Hargraves is cer- 
tain-that it cost him enough more to 
sew cloth over an acre of tent than 
it did to tack the cloth on the old 
frame to more than pay for the extra 
cost of the wood in the frame as 
against the cost of the wire frame. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


Butter 
At New York, strictly choice emy 
butter in large lots sells as high as 
27c¢ p Ib, which is le lower than re- 
cent. figures. The long, severe rain- 
storm of last week made trading dull, 
but since then cool weather has made 











| tent frame which has stood the past putter keep better and trading has 
eight years, and is in excellent con- peen good. Miscellaneous lots of but- 
dition yet. is cheaper in the long run ter graded from seconds up sells at 

















Yearly Task Nearly Completed in New England 


With the rejuvenation of the shade-grown tobacco industry, important 


changes have taken place in tent building, The above picture 
planting of the 1911 crop of Cuban tobacco on the 
On this farm in 1902-3 Sumatra growing under 


Hampden county, Mass. 


shows the 


Haskell farm in 


cloth was tried and found not to be adaptable to New England conditions. 
The framework of the original tent is now being used, with slight altaha. 
tions. The picture shows the cloth tacked on to the. wooden framework. 




















22@26e p Ib. State dairy in tubs 28 
@ Bice. 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston 


1911.. 27% 25 
1910.. 32 29 
1909.. 29@29% 32%@33 29 
1908. 24% 24 23 
At Chicago, a fair business is 


transacted, although barely enough to 
take up ail offers. Inquiry is prin- 
cipally for the best makes. Other 
grades are not cleaning up so clesely. 
Demand is for immediate consump- 
tion. Late rains and cool weather 
have been favorable to increased pro- 
duction. The best quality of omy 
butter in large lots in tubs sells as 
high as 25c p Ib, dairy 22c. 


Cheese 


At New York, demand continues 
quiet for whole milk eheese. Mar- 
ket continues to receive good support 
from the country, and some confi- 
demce is felt in the stability of pres- 
ent prices. Specials are quoted as 
high as 13%c, colored or white fey 

@18%c, daisies 14c, skims 4@11c. 

At Chicago, dealers report all lines 
of cheese selling fairly. Supplies are 
ample, but a rather easy undertone 
prevalis, Twins sell as high as 1l%c 
p lb, daisies and young America 1%c, 
longhorn lic, Swiss 13@1l5c, Lim- 
burger, new lic, brick 12c. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WIRE COMPARISONS 








2911 (1910 1911 1910 1912 1950 
Chicago ...... -90% 1.01% .65% .59% 44 34 
New York ... .96 1.06% .73% .67% .4T 38% 
Boston ...... _— — .76 T1% 50% .42% 
St Louis .... 1.02 .62% .61% 43 35 
Toledo ...... 92% 1.06 67% .57% .45 30 
Minneapolis .. — 1.14 61% .58 42 
Liverpool .... — 1.20 .17 3% — _ 
At Chicago, wheat prices have 
been indifferently supported. In 
fact, there were frequent  frac- 
tional declines and sluggish _ ral- 
lies, the market averaging heavy 


much of the time. The harvest sea- 
son in spring wheat territory is now 
so far along, this including grain 
growing areas in Albert and Sas- 
katchewan, 300 miles north of the in- 
ternational boundary, that frost talk 
has mostly lost its meaning. Harvest 
operations were attended by a good 
many days of reasonably warm and 
clear weather, allaying earlier fears, 
so that the close of August. found 
marked progress in the season’s work, 
Weather in our own northwest was 
inclined to be rather cool for belated 
grain crops. 

Wheat prices received little aid 
from foreign advices, where crop con- 
ditions were said to be rather more 
favorable, and where weak markets 
prevailed, yet Europe showed occa- 
sional strength on war talk and on 
some reports of less favorable harvests 
in Russia. At Chicago, Sept wheat 
sold under 89c p bu, dug to the heavy 
realizing sales on the part of opera- 
tors who preferred to sell out rather 
than accept and earry the wheat; 
December sold down to 98c p bu, and 
back to 94%c; May to 99c, followed 
by some recovery. 

Cash corn has been moving more 
freely from such points of accumula- 
tion as Chicago, under increased sales, 
partly for export. This gave a little 
tone to an otherwise dull market. It 
is generally agreed that offerings for 
shipmert from the country are not 
burdensome, perhaps partly in view 
of the realization of shortage in the 
crop now approaching maturity. 
Furthermore, there is increasing com- 
ment on the shori forage crops in 
Europe, and intimations that Ger- 
many may lower her tarfiff on corn. 
Weather conditions. were reported 
more favorabie; although rather poor 
in portions of the corn belt. The gov- 
ernment reports indicated good show- 
ers in nearly all the states and sur- 
face soil generally well suppli d with 


moisture. At Chicago, Sept corn sold 
at 4% @ xc p bu, Dec, new crop 
delivery, §2@65c. 


Due actly. to neports of damage to 
Canadian grown oats by reason of 
frost, that market showed some firm- 
ness, although speculative trade 
rather dull. Any substantial increase 
in .offerings brought renewed selling 
and weakness. Prices exhibited no 
material change, Sept selling at Chi- 
cago at 42@43c p bu. 

Rye averaged nearly steady, offer- 
ings Slightly larger, No 2 to go to 
store 85@86e p 

ieecocteuntiy high prices have pre- 
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“THE LATEST. MARKETS 


vailed in bicker, choice malting $1.20 
@1.25 p_bu. thence all the way down 
to 75@80c for poor and thin feed 
grades. Offerings are only moderate, 
and demand from maltsters brisk. 

Flaxseed. was weak in tone and 
purely nominal. Timothy seed con- 
tinued firm and at high level around 
i4%ec p Ib for prime; offerings re- 
mained small. Prime clover Oct de- 
livery nominally 20\%c p Ib. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOB BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Per 100 Ibe 


1911 
7.75 
7.90 
8.05 10.05 4. 


7.45 
B15 10.06 375 
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At Chicago, the price of strictly 
fcy beeves keeps well up around 8\c 
p lb, although receipts of steers able 
to make this grade are small. The 
recent advance in retail meat is hav- 
ing an effect on the market, as cen- 
sumption of meat is said to have 
fallen off to some extent. Far west- 
ern range cattle from Wyo and S D 
are not showing very good quality, 
and the best bring about 6%c; while 
the bulk sell at 5% @s\%c These 
arrivals are largely from the section 
where pastures’ were injured by 
drouth.+Good grass-fed butcher stock 
is selling largely at 4@4%c, with 
good fat cows as high as ic, corn-fed 
cows wu to Ske. Heifers sell 
at 34,@6c, with yearlings eligible to 
jc. Calves are higher, and some of 
the best command 9c, with good, 
strong weights at 5% @6c, fair to 
good heavy 4@65c. 

During the last week of Aug prices 
on hogs eased off nearly 4c, and the 
Sept 1 average price for hogs at Chi- 
cago was about 7%c. The receipts 
at the six great western markets for 
first nine months of this year ex- 
ceeded those of a corresponding pe- 
riod in 1910 by about 3,000,000 head. 

With the advanced prices on pork 
and beef, mutton is still further out 
of line. For several weeks it has 
been impossible for sheep to sell even 
at 4c p Ib, 3%e being about the best 
made, Some Mont wethers weigh- 
ing 1100 ibs, recently sold at 3%c, 
and odd yearlings 4% @4%c, ewes 
about 8%4c, with Ida feeders at 2%c. 
Feeding wethers command 3%¢, and 
yearlings about 4c. The bulk of lambs 
are selling lower, prime natives com- 
manding about 6%c p lb. Native 
lambs sell at 4@6%c 

The Horse Market 

Tradé in horses has been erratic of 
late. The third week of Aug saw a 
very favorable market and every- 


thing firm, but opening of Sept found. 


the market glutted with shipments 
from the country. 


GENERAL M MARKETS 
Unless otherwise se stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They peies 


to prices at which the product will —_ 
doc! 





from store, warehcuse, car or 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission char. 

When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 


secur 
Apples 


At New York, the apple market 
shows a firm tone on large, well- 
colore@, sound fruit. The ordinary 
lots are dragging. Alexander and 
Wolf River sell at $2.50@3.500 p 
standard bbl, Twenty Ounce, Duch- 
ess, Wealthy, Gravenstein, Pippin, 
McIntosh, Rowe 2@3, King 2.25@ 
2.75, Maiden Blush 2@2.50, windfalis 
1.25 @1.50, 

At Chicago, apples are coming for- 
ward a litile more freely, and demand 
is rather slack. Prices - continue 
steady, and Duchess sells at $2.25@ 
250 p standard bbl, Alexander 2.25@ 
2.75, Chenango 2.75@3, Pippin and 
Maiden Blush 2@2.25. Common or 
small apples of the above kinds, de- 
pending on quality and kind, 1.25@ 
1.50; crabapples 2@2.50. 


Beans 

At New York, state marrow bears 
remain steady and not much new ex- 
port business or jobbing trade is re- 
corded. Prices are generally firm at 
$4.50 p 100 Ibs, medium 4.20, 
beans 4.25, red kidney 6, yellow eye 
3.55, lima 6.65. 

At Chicago, the market is quict. 
Supply is moderate to light, but there 
seems to be white beans available to 
the extent of present needs, Choice 
hand-picked pea beans are quoted as 


high as $2.20 p bu, medium nominally 
the same, red kidney 3.10, brown 
Swedish out of the market, 


Eggs 


At New York, there is still a sur- 
plus of medium and lower grades of 
eggs, but cooler weather makes the 


market firmer. Values are still ex- 
tremely irregular, owing to the wide 
range in qualjty of ‘offerings, sh 


gathered have been quoted as high 
as 24c p doz, miscellaneous lots 15@ 
Bic, refrigerator eggs, paid for. the 
season, 20@2lc. State, Pa and near 
by hennery white -‘2¥@32c, brown 24 
@ 26c, mixed colors 18 @24c. 

At Chicago, the market has im- 
proved and cool weather caused re- 
ceipts of better quality eggs. Home 
trade is slightly increased, so-called 
A hey firsts” are selling as high as 
18\%mc p doz. 

Fresh Fruits 


At New York, Bartlett pears are 
arriving freely fram westen N Y, and 
sell at $4.50 downward. Peaches meet 
rather steady market, and the price 
range is from $1.25@2 p carrier, or 
40@90c p bskt. Plums, as to kind, 
12@20c p 8-lb bskt, grapes @7T5e 
p carrier, blackberries 10@17c p _at, 
peeteberttes 8@10c, raspberriss 7@ 

8c p bx, cranberries, early black $5. 0 
ba p bbl, Cape Cod, green 1@ 

1.50 p case. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, high grade old and 
new hay sells well and market is 
firm. Very little old in big bales of- 
fering; smali bales im liberal supply. 
New hay is generally firm. Prime 
timothy sells at $1.45 p 100 Ibs, No 1 


1.30, No 3 90c@1, clover mixed 1@ 
1.10, clover 85@95c, rye straw 90c, 
eats 40@45c, 


At Chicago, timothy hay 
held, and offerings small. Prairie hay 
meets a slow sale, offerings l_rge and 
demand light. Choice tim. hy is 

uoted as high as $23.50 p ton, No 3 

7, prairie 16.50, rye straw 9, oats 7.50, 
wheat 6. 


Mill Feeds 
At New York, the market rules 
steady with light demand. Coarse 


western spring bran in 100-Ib sacks 
to arrive sells as high as $24.10 p ton, 
middlings 28.10, linseed oil meal 36.50; 


brewers’ meal 1.52 p 100 Ibs, grits 
1.53, flakes 1.95. 
Onions 


Onions ripened early but are small. 
This township will produce 1000 bus 
against 4000 bus last year. No price.— 
([H. F. B., Hepkins, Mich. 

Practically all of the onion crop is 
harvested, ani is 50% shorter than 
last year, owing to the high winds, 
blight and cutworms. Buyers are of- 
fering 65c p bu.—{E. F. C. S., Allegan 
County, Mich. 

Our crop of onions is not as good 
as we expected three or four weeks 
ago, as a series of storms caused on- 
ions to mature earlier than usual. 
Thrip or other insects have not both- 
ered growers to any extent this year, 
but a severe storm visiting our sec- 
tion several weeks ago did more dam- 
age than anything else. We are not 
offering any onions at present, as we 
expect a firmer market, but have been 
quoted 50c p bu of 56 Ibs in bulk by 
a large operator, but “id not consider 
the offer attractive.—[ A. ui. DS oo 
Allegan County, Mich. 

Acreage in onions about 30% less 
than last year. Yield below average. 
Price being paid growers Oc p bu. 
Stock small to medium; quality 
good.—[H. B., Racine County, Wis. 

I grew six acres of onion sets this 
pe and they yielded 2314 bus. On- 
jon sets are selling at 75c p bu, Red 
Globe 65@80¢c.—[W. S. D., Racine 
County, Wis. 

Onions ripened prematurely, and 
are undersized. Yield will not ex- 
ceed 50% of that of-1910. Growers 
are receiving 50 to 65c p bu.—{S. B. 
C., Elkhart County, Ind. 

Many growers have sold onions at 


65@70c p bu. The crop will not be 
a large one.—[G. C. K., Noble Coun- 
ty, Ind. 


The market onion crop in this coun- 
ty will produce an average yield, a 
large yield being precluded by the 
long dry period in June and July.— 
{J. J. B., Cook County, TIL. 

At New York, onions are in liberal 
supply and demand is not very keen 
except for the strictly fcy kind. A 
premium is occasionally obtained by 
this class. Iong Island sells at $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, Orange county (N Y) red 
or yellow 1.25@2.25 p bag, white 
1.25@2.500, state yellow 1.75@2, white 


is firmly, 
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1@1.% p cra, Ohio yellow 1.75@2 
100-1b bas, watt, yellow or red, a. Te 
@1.25 p bs 

Recent oa have kept the fields of 
onions growing which had not al- 
ready passed redemption. Present 
prospect is for 65% of a normal 


yield per acre. Present quotations 
$1.50 p 100 lbs.—{J. P., Hatfield, 
Mass, 

Potatoes 


At New York, potatoes are in mod- 
erate receipts, but the market is 
rather dull, and choice stock is held 


steady. Of southern sweet potatoes 
plenty of stock is arriving, and the 
market is weak and dull, with only 
the finest white covers reaching 
$3.75 bbl. Brown covers sell main- 
ly at 3.25, Jersey sweets are in high- 


er receipts and silghtiy higher, bring- 
ing 1.50@1.75 p bskt. Maine Green 
Mountain sell at 3.65@2.80 p bag, 
Jersey or Long Island 2.50@38 p bbl. 

At Chicago, demand is nather tame 
for potatoes, and offerings are ample. 
Weather conditions have been favor- 
able to receiving tubers in good con- 
dition. Quality is very uneven. Sales 
are at a rather wide range, $1@130 
p bu, Sweet potatoes are slightly 
lower, and demand fairly active, with 
tubers selling at 3.50@5 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poui- 
try are fair, and all stock arriving 
exchanges hands at steady prices. 
Broilers and chickens from near by 
sell at 16@17c p Ib, western and 
southern 15@16e, fowls 14% @15, 
roosters 10%c, turkeys and ducks 13c, 
geese Ilc. Dressed poultry is clean- 
ing up well at fi- ner prices, and 
fresh killed, spring selected turkeys 
sell at 28@30c p ib, dry packed or- 
dinary 10@1l5c, dry packed chicken 
broilers 40@45c p pr, or 19@28e p Ib, 
fowls 14% © 16%c, roosters 10% @11e, 


spring ducks 16@16%c, prime white 
squabs weighing 6@10 Ibs to doz, 
$1.50@3.50 p doz. 

At Chicago, live poultry continues 


steady and receipts fairiy heavy. Live 
turkeys sell at 10@20c p Ib, f-: wis 
13%c, roosters 8c, spting chickens 
14c, guinea hens $3.50@5 p dez. ducks 


13c p ib, geese 10c. A rather liberal 
supply of iced poultry is received, but 
the market remains fairly steady, 


with turkeys selling at 10@14%¢c p 
Ib, fowls 13%4c, roosters 8%c, spring 
chickens 15c, ducks 12%c, geese 7%c. 


Vegeta bles 


At New York, celery is in liberal 
supply, and N J sells at 10@35c p 
beh, state 20@40c. Cabbage is in am- 

le receipts, and white sells at 50c@ 

1.25 p bbl, 5.50 p 100 has. 


or $S@! 
Sweet corn $1.50@1.75 p 100 ears, cu- 


cumber pickles The @$1.50 p bbl, state 
$1.50@2.50 p 1000, cucumbe Nc @ 
$1.50 p bbl, carrots $1@1.25 p 100 
bchs, Long Island, tops off, $1@1.25p 
bbl, state Tic @$1 p bskt, beets $1.27 of 
@1.00 p 100 bchs, tops off $1@1.28 p 
bbl, state ce Se @$1 p bskt. Beans, wax 
or green Thc @$1.25 p bu, cauliflower 
$1@3.50 p bbl, lettuce, state, 2c @$1 

bx, or 15@90c p bskt, native ic@ 
1 p bbl, 15@60c p bskt, leeks $1@2 
p 100 bechs, escarol 25@75¢ p bbl, 
peas $1@2 p bskt, peppers 25@0c p 
bx, or 50@7iec p bskt, radishes 7ic@ 
$1.25 p 100 bchs, spinach $1@1.50 p 
bbl, squash 0@The, turnips, ruta- 
baga 75 @90c, white $1.50@2 p 100 
behs, tops off $1@1.50, tomatoes 35c 
@$1 p carrier, or 25@T5e p bx. 





Water Needed lise Tree Growth 


Experiments to determine the 
amount of water which will give the 
best results in tree growth, quality 
and yield of fruit have been outlined 
by S. O. Jayne of the United States 
department of agriculture. The pur- 
pose of such tests is to gain knowl- 
edge of what will aid the irrigation 
farmer in the way of greater efficiency 
and results by economy of effort. 

Growth of fruit trees leads grad- 
ually to the exhaustion of the soil and 





depletion of plant food. It is detri- 
mental to the physical as well as the 
chemical constituency of the land, 


Leguminous crops, such as alfalfa, 
clovers and vetches, collect nitrog- 
enous substance from the air, fix it 
in the soil, and thereby feed the 
trees and also add needed humus to 
the soil. They are better agents for 
covering than garden truck, which 
exhausts the soil without much com- 
pensation. In irrigation it often hap- 
pens too much water is used, leading 
to expensive disappointment. It has 
been conclusively proven that 2 feet 
of water gives almost as much yield 
as 4 feet. 
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mesoeiaty Draft Horses 


S. CORSA, ILLINOIS 
ver been, and is, much ar- 
as to whether there exists 
such dan animal as a dual purpose 
animal, . Permit me to lead forward 
a corn belt draft mare and mark her 
for Exhibit A. She produces the 
crop which sells for cash, and a colt 
which from weaning time on may be 
transmuted into more coin than the 
average individual offspring of any 
farm animal at the same age. June 
produced $1400 worth of co!ts and 
Daisy 800 worth, and performed 
their full share of labor on the crops., 
Later, branded by wire, and marked 
with age, they sold for approximate- 
ly their original cost. The deprecia- 
tion in the power plant of the corn 
belt farmer is at a minimum when 
the units are drafters; and when 
these units are drift mares it is the 
only power plant I know of that re- 
news itself while producing profitable 
labor. Many corn belt farmers have 
their own good grade draft mares, 
Jane and Daisy, and these mares 
have been busy. 

The census bulletin shows 
1900 Tilinois had horses to the value 
of $69,600,000, while in 1910 our 
horses were worth &165,000,000, Part 
of this gain may be attributed to the 
increase in value, but not all. There 
has been a large increase in the num- 
ber of horses, and it is safe to say 


There 
Zument 


that in 


that the increase has been largely of 
the draft bréeds. 
In this same vear, 1910, the Mli- 


nois stallion registration board issued 
up to October 1 70 licenses. Of 
tis number 3307 were for 
draft stallions, all breeds—an aver- 
age of about 3 pure-bred draft stal- 
lions to each county, of this, the 
vreatest draft horse state in the 
Union, A mighty little leaven to 
leaven &1638,000,000 worth of dough. 
Reports from ‘neighboring states 
tell a similar story. tn spite of the 
uutomobile and auto truck, the 
growth of population has. brought 
about a greater demand for horses 
for farm and city work, 

The corn belt farmer wants to 
awaken to the use of only pure-bred 
draft stallions, and to the necessity 
of inereasing the number of such 


pure-bred | 





stallions in every community, to the 
exclusion the mongrel and the 
serub. 

Grading up, as Dr A, S, Alexander 
so well stutes, “means using a pure- 
bred stallion for the first cross and 
continuously crossing the resultant 
female progeny with pure-bred stal- 
lions of the breed first used until all 
impure blood has been practically 
bred out.” And that “as soon as pos- 
sible in every community unsound, 
unsuitable, under-sized breeding ani- 
mals should be discarded, sound, high- 
class mares substituted, and only 
pure-bred stallions patronized.” 


of 





But the call of the times is to the 
pure bred as never before, The ex- 
pense of maintenance is the same; 
the labor of the pure bred is equal 
or superior to the grade. Lineage is 
no license to loaf in either man or 
beast, and the profit and pleasure of | 
breeding pure breds is incomparably | 
greater, The pure-bred drafter on 
the corn belt farms spells better | 
farming, better fencing;—~ practical 


elimination of the barb wire, and the 
vDarbarian scrub, and the mainte- 
nance of our heritage unimpaired as 
the seed bed of the draft horse 
custry. 

Other lands are casting eyes toward 
the United States for breeding stock 
of the beef breeds of cattle. Breed- 
ers of dairy cattle are at this very 
time anticipating the production in 
America of the choicest specimens of 
their favorite breeds. Already we 
have distanced foreign lands in the 
production of ideal types of swine. Is 


in- | 
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it possible that having drawn to this 
country for years the highest type 
and best individuals of draft horses, 
the day ill not come ‘when’ the 
draft horse in the splendor of his 
massive form, graceful carriage and 
symmetrical outline, will not be 
sought for in our own country by our 


own breeders and the breeders of 
foreign countries? It would be an 
indictment of the intelligence and 
perseverance of our people to deny 
it, and when that day arrives, 
drafter of our ideals and our 
will be found on the land of the 
belt. farmer. 
abn : 
Characteristics 
shows 


Guernsey 
Guernsey 
light lemon, 
fawn may be expected, sometimes solid, 
but more often with white markings. 
The white color markings are found on 
the face, flanks, legs, and sometimes on 
the body. In general appearance the 
Guernsey has a plain attractiveness and 
an even balance that makes a strong 
appeal to the dairyman, Larger than 
the Jersey, but not as large as the 
Holstein, the Guernsey shows the ca- 
pacity for work so desirable in the dairy 
cow. Years, and even centuries, of 
tethering in the fields of Guernsey 
island have given the Guernsey cow a 
gentle disposition, and in. this respect 
stands on a par with the Jersey. 


various 


The 
so red, 


Whey Does Not Equal Skim Milk 


Whey has the casein as well as the 
butterfat removed, and hence is a much 


less valuable feed than skim milk: a 
good grain ration must be carefully 
selected as a supplementary feed. The 
calf to be fed on whey should receive 
whole milk for the first week or two; it 
can then be changed to skim milk. If 
this is not available it should be con- 


tinued on whole milk 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








Star Farm Holsteins 
i9ti- SPECIAL FALL SALE -(9ii 


150 Registered Holstein cows and heifers-150 
50 Registered Holstein bulls-50 
50 Registered Holstein calves-50 


These include daughters of Mercedes 
Julip’s Pietertje Paul and half-sisters to the 
world’s record six-year-old bull, King 
Segis; also sons and daughters of Aaggie 
Cornucopia Pauline Count, 

This «s the largest and best offering at 

rivate treaty; cut prices, fifty per cent on 
yulls, twenty - five per cent on females. 
Freight prepaid on car Tots east of the 
Mississippi River. The entire herd is tuber- 
culin tested by State Authority. This is a 








the | 
dreams | 
corn | 


i 
colors, | 
orange and yellow | 


This is not Hot Air Advertising 
hut Proven Facts 


mn furnish carload or less, choice, 
LG grade young Holstein cows, wi 1200 to 
each. cows have ac 

from 10,000 eo 14 ands each year. is not 

bot air advert t facts; inspect our herds 

and let us show you Selore buying. We challenge 

any other breeder or dealer show cows oqeal 
to those at River Meadow Farins. Our motto is 

rot how cheap but how good.” Kemember 4 


costs no more to maintain a carcass of a tow 

ing 6 pounds per day and grees than it oes 
one giving $0 to'40 pounds, if you mt the best 
cows that we know will pay for themselves in net 
profit during lactation period, write 


River Meadow Farms, Portlandville, N.Y. 


JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


| Towanda, Pa. 

















HOLSTEINS 
Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 
Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy, 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 











A Big Paying Investment 
High-Class Holstein Heifer Calves 


Five months old, sired by a son of an 
ex-champion cow, and from pro- 
d ag dams of high lineage 
each, Come a 
see them or send 
for pedigrees. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 


AC CHO IGF, A DULL SALE 


=. er of De Kol bet) Oy 
ik in one day, 24.16 

















nOnISON's WOLSTENS ARE 














FAIRVIEW | 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 








E. H. DOLLAR Meuveliton, New York 














- Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby, 
a most promising young Sire. His full sister — 
three years made A. R. O. of over 30 Ibs. in 
days. Dam of calf is Rena Hartog Clothilae. 
A. R. O. at two years 17.33 Ibs., a young cow 0 
great promise. The young bull ‘is a beau 
right in every way. ice $75.00, For full in- 
formation address 


Quentin McAdam, Pron. 
Utica, Mew York 


chance of a lifetime. Write today and 
Address i 

Horace L. Bronson, Cortland, N. Y.] | 
Dept. G 


PRODUCERS rusencutw' Testep 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten thousand lbs. in the last year. 


20 COWS due to freshen in Jul end aque, with 
milk records of over ten thousand i the last year. 


100 COWS due to freshen in Meotones and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 lbs. per year. 


v. D. ROBINSON EDMESTON, N. Y. 


Grade Holsteins 
jand Guernseys 


950: of the finest and earieg milking cows 

«Vin Central New York. 2 car-loads of 

choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 
Write for prices 


F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


HOLSTEIN cate 


CALF 
Five months Five months old, sired by Pont sired b 


re Kornd. recon 
the sire of two cows with 8 of 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days. a 18.50 
two-year-old; a good in vidual, more black 
than white. 
E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Co., N. Y. 
Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. R. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R, 


R. B, McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


‘ 


’ od : 
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LAKESIDE 
HOLSTEINS 


Woy net soon wanta first-class, highly 


buy at breeder soins ots abrgadt 


in my hands 
once, oy an meg Be cust 


ol; gr. Ki 
Danio ‘Kol ade. "Alban De Kel 
Dam = wonderful cow of h ond prode 
a@ gr. 5 ry of Lord ether De 
tm per Gee Hews 2 és nies pe ao . 
greatest me. r.dam 
Cloihiide Abbekerk Burke. y bred, fine 
age } 


marked ; Scan, write now. 
EB. A. POWELL, 004 W. Genesee Bt, Syracuse, y 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN aay 
BU LL Sor service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


EAST RIVER 











solb 3 sires 














GRADE HOLSTEINS 





215 — For Sale — 


215 
p+ 4 sarge handsome cows, just fresh. 


8 due month 
75 cows due in Sept. and Oct. that have records of 
9000 to 11000 Ibs. of milk last 
© yearlings and two-year heifers, extra nice. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell saps 566 F132, Cortland, 


200 HOLSTEINS 29) 


Nearb ringers, both pure bred and 
pt = ihe five faa bred bulls, 
v-- for service, out of A. R. 


5. Y. 





cows with records of from 25 lbs. to 
28 lbs. butter in seven days. 
KEK. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. Y. 





--— 





Country Life Farm has to offer a 


BULL CALF 


ae Nb. ure 
Sod che'te biso the dam of a 2-lb, and a if. “b. daughter. 


This calf is very well ent ie oF ) eatin individ more 
black than white and 5 forhim. W: also 
sell a very few ior breeding and —T 
HARRY D. WHEELER, hon West Winfield, N. Y. 





Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karst . ng = wy to whose first 


daughter to freshen hge just made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter in seven days, 218.6 Ibs. _— 93 Ibs. 
A-few bull calves 


butter = Te. at 2 years. 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of 
A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 Ibs. at 
2 years to 32 Ibs. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, Ft. Jackson. N. Y. 
The Best 


mvoress HOLSTEINS 


oy clean from Tuberculosis and tested by « 
a veterinarian for interstate shipments. 
} AP. in not afford to take an 

them clean. 


ing edn te their herd. 

is honest stock at reasonable prices. 

MILES J. PECK Cortland, N. Y, 
Telephone eonnection. 








chances w! 

















IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 


- OFFERS 


Registered Holstein Cows 


6, well marked, well bred, a, heavy roducers, bred 
to first-class bulls,’ due this fall and winter. ’ Also 
carload of grade heifers. 


J. A. Leach, Cortiand, HN. Y. 


FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


37 cows that will freshen in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
6 two-year-olds that freshen in Sept., Oct. and 
Noy. yoann anmers not bred. These cows 
and heifers are all highly bred, very large and 
nicely marked. These will be sold in a bunch or 
any number desired. —_¥. BD. ROBINSON, Edmeston, &. ¥. 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Mustrated ve Booklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


BULL CA 











born pose Avril ¥, ey ten fine 
Ww coe 
— Sire: Sir Set oe Ree Re P 


whose dam has 7 record of 81.71 ‘ibs. eee eal 
year’s record, of Ne Ibs. butter, Dam of calf saees 
yr. old record of 22.06 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Price $125. 
W. D. ROB NS t=: Poland, N. ¥. 





40 HIGH ce HOLSTEIN COWS "Se Dey 
rice giaio Holstein Cows. stored Holsteins. 


REAGAN BEOS., TULLY, N. ¥- 
FOR SALE 


GRADE HOLSTEINS *°%, S4Z= 
Fr Fy not reed pton. Write Bouck vilie, wy. 


tr. 








LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 





SEPT, 
18,1911 





DISPERSAL 


SALE 





SEPT, 
18,1911 











Sixty Head ReGistered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 


at Aaction on Monday, September i18, 1911 
. INCLUDING 


The Herd 
by the creat 
dam, Pontiac > 
highest testing daughters 


De Kol Burke Nichols 
Burke, and out of one of 
Pauline De Kol’s Count 


One daughter of Kinc 
Twenty granddaught ers of 


combining his blood with that 
Hengerveld De ~- Kel. 


Bull, Sir Pontiac King Segis 40751. sired 

Segis of Moyerdate Farm.- His 
72, is ene of the best and 
af Hengerveld De Kol. 


50477. sired by De Kol 
the -best daughters of Lilith 





of the Pontiacs. 


King of the Pontiacs. 
of King Segis and 


Fifteen cron GGonaiters of King oot. 
his bicod with that Hengerveld De 


Granddaughters of De Kol 2d's Butter Bay 3d, 
Lord Netherland, Sir Clyde and other sires of note. 


: Every animal must be sold, as I shall leave Octo- 
ver 1. 


_ pouting 


Chance of a Ufetime to buy the best in 


SHROPSHIRES 


As we have maeenete, pacemnesd the entire ; 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are offering 
30 very high-class yearling rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. Sheep of all ages for sale. 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 


OORESDALE SHROPSHIREG | 








s. All 
mer beck. Wilte for Ht .. 


Ez. @. ie ford Route No. 2, Seveuevtlie, Ohio 
| 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES | 


Yoorting, F ee FOR SALE. Big lusty well wooled | 

to bead sits Sreeding and enongh to show or 
eon = flocks. rite for 

one mile from statio. 


or come and 
aARTEUn @ Ss. DAVI8, Chili Station, N. ¥. 








Farm is located. 2268 Cortland Ave, one mile 
south of the city fimits. Take Valley car at Salina 
street, and walk one-quarter of a mile south from 
terminus. 


B. V. KELLEY, Auctioneer, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Catalogs ready Sept. 5th. 
SANFORD R. CLARK, Onon. Valley Sta., Syracuse, N.Y. 





Grade Cows 


{ cin furnish A-1 grade Holsteins by the 
carluad at $65 a head and upward. can 
furnish grade Guernseys at $75 a head and 
upward. All animals tuberculin tested. Address 


K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


grape HOLSTEINS 


Can supply any number of cows, Fresh 
or near, by, right in every way. 
E. C. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N. Y. 











Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


We are going to clean out 
all our bulis regar s of price. ulis from 3 
months of to one year. If you want some- 
= bred right and the price way down, just 
write 


E. E. POOLE, 


Housecleanin §; 
es 


Lincklaen Center, N. Y. 








Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born March 18th, 1910. Sire Aaggie 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad, 64 A RO daughters 
Dam Granddanghter of Pani Beets DeKol. Price low. 
W.W. BEREOWN £ SONS, West Winfeld, 1. % 


A Beautiful Holstein Bull Calf 


9 mos. old—Highest A.R.O. breed- 

ing—Record of dam nearly 20 lbs. first une — Kindly 

write for price and description; it will plea: 

E. C. BRILL, - STEWARTSVI ILLE, N. J. 
Calipaso, whose sire is 

the Kjng of the Pon- 


tiacs and whose dam is 


a 28-Ib. we of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A. R. 0. daughter of the King of the 
Veemans. Price $65.00. 

TULLY, N. Y. 


W. A. CARR - 


700 FALL Cows 


High-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
lbs. Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 

W, H. Wickham, Siate Hilti, New York 


Trout Brook »4 Holland Farms 
| Resistered Holstein Bull Calves 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 











A son of King Pontiac 














King of Pontiac’s Grandsire, born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344)b. 
cow, light colored and a perfect show animal, price $125.90, 
Several] other Pontiacs nearly as good, $109.00 to $60.00. Two 
tons of the great “Meresdes J ulipe P lotertje Paul,” only $100.00 each, if taken 
top. UNABHANNA STOCK FARMS, M. ©. Johnston, Prop., Seay Be ¥ 

Pontiac Korn- 


A GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES Synsac Sor: 


Netherland De Kol, with Sadie Vale Concordia's blood. Cal 
born Mar. 20, 1971. $50, Jarvis Bros., Flyereet, Otsego Co..N.Y 














GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlboro, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford. Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad. blood should cor- 
respond with as. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or Grades 
Write - > wants. Can satisfy you 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilie, N.¥ 


BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect geod calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 

buy a cali; he will soon mature and Ww 
into money. @We can supply you from 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Masager, Groten, Connecticut 


Registered Ayrshire Bull 
“Hustler Boy” 


From milk producing strain; also ma- 
tured yearlings and calves. Both sexes. 


QUOQUETAUG FARMS, Old Mystic, Conn. 









































Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home py champion and a ion milk 
and butter heifers, young stock for sale. Herd 
tuberculin tested. 


G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 





. S. DETRICK, as Breeder of 
REGISTERED SH HORN CATTL' POLAND- 
CHINA HOGS. OUNG Stock” ‘FOR BALE. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 














Snowcroft Hampshires 


of type shown in cut. 150 Rams and Ewes now 
ready. Special offer of Yearlings and two-year-old Rams. 
Shipments guaranteed as described. (See State Fair Exhibit. ) 
Inquire Dr. S. F. Snew, 713 University Bidg.. Syracuse, N.Y. 











SHRO Rams and Ewes. 
JESSE I. CARRIER, ‘Fulton. N. ¥. 





ogy { FARM SHROPSHIRES 
Pi  HANORE. E.WINFIELD NS. 





Write fer «bat you want to W. W. BLAKE ARECOLI, 





Se at eae SHEEP 


es, bred 
postion vtiyited 
ARMS, RD. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


NUEWOODE 


REQISTERGD, OXFORDS 


arte ig S Bore Breeding ores 





right, 


mt r right, 














Heaistered free PF AQ 


ies Pe ~ a. 
C. @. FISHER & c0..: BOLLINSVILLE, one. 
POLAND-OCHINA SWINE 


Lone Elm Stock Farm 


The Home of the Big Boned Peland 


2 aq 











the half ton kind. Hes Sapte8 by ouch ented bears oo 
Expansion K, No. 51131; Missourian's Best, No. 56431 ; 
Chiet Wonder, No, 53883. Brea sows and qi. Am 


booking orders for weaned 
Pepers turnished. Write for 
J. MM. 


Lm a in pairs; mot akin 


Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 











PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Rest Flock in America. Foundation stock 
eale, U.L. WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Contre, 5. ' 


HAMPSHIRE 
From best imported and home-bred stock. 
Earl D. Brown. Lien, N.Y. EB. FF. D. No.® 





16 sows bred for fall litters ; 
some are show sows, price: 


tosell;cirenlar free. ¢, Mi. & F, A. BEATTY, Orient, On'o 





POLAND CuIN As, the 1 nell wee large. 
smooth, life. ws bred. 


and pigs for ‘or sale. a 5. HALL, Par rmdaic Onis 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


MULE-FOOT SWINE 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by ane Master- 

ece, a son of Masterpiece or Invincible 

zast, a son of Rival’s Last. 
Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 








Large Berkshires 


at Highwood 


Special fall offering of 
Service boars 6 to 12 
months old and of young 
pigs 8 to 12 weeks ol 

™ hese are all selected 
from large litters and are from mature parent 
stock © stock sold from immature parents. 


a. C0. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES 


Young boar sired by Lee Premier lth, son of 
Lee Premiere it Lee Premier 10th, son of Lee Premier 
and Premier Linda. Both are champions and sire 

and dam of many champions = prize winners 
Sur pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 

















KENOTIN 
FARM .. 








BERKSHIRE CLEARANCE SALE 





+ wy Wants 
BENEDICT,” McLean, N.¥. 
BEST BIG BERRSHIRES Pe youny noare, Masocrpiece 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. !. Baughman, Wadsworth, Okie 





Berkshire Swine — Gosia Offering for August 
Y and JUNE PIGS $10.00 cach. Either sex 
7 FALL BOARS 820,00, $25.60 and $30.00 each 
5 «= sow $25 00 and) $30.00 cach 


Richard i Stone, . Trumansherg, 5. ¥. 
BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 


BOARS. Satisfaction guarantee: 
Sames McPherson, KR. D. 8, Rockford, I 


KALORAMA FARM 

al’ breeding. 

BERKSHIRES ‘its f'ntson ones 
. male and female, not related. é 

Young Berkshires week.” neat” brecding. “Rexinered 











8t12 





DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 


MAPLEHURST 

DUROC-JERSEYS ° 
A. EB. Waggoner & Son, 
GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD ) or DUROC- 
JERSEY $ wiltara Ww Wairath, ‘Fort Plains B. ¥. 





Bred gilts for Fall Farrow. 
Spring pigs, both sexes, of tue choicest 
breeding and leadin oo. 

rite or call eee. 








Quality, 

Breeding 

and Price 
Kingston, Ohlo 


right. D.H. DREISBACH, 
Stas Tente buROCS. 


GAEL pee FARM Pics! or bon soxee 


Preyer rs. a of breeding 
BARNES, Montora. oe 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


J S@ Prise Winsers. Bours or Gitte ot 
HAMPSHIRE SWINE Gf ages 12 alter son, evi akin. 
SYLVESTER R. R. No 4 TIPTON, IND. 











Rival’s | 


j 
I. sodden » Ohie 


OHIO HERD of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 
Stock of all ages for sale, sired by @ve bic 
Sool cal acall bears and out 

ed and fle sows, 
breed. & <— the lar 
land of a] Vigorous and 
J. 4. DUNLA 


h 
, Box B, Willtamsport, Ohio. 








CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
CHESTER WHITE & 
LARGE YORKSHIRE SWINE 


Young sows of both these breeds due to farrow in May; 
bred to prize- winning bears. 
CHESTER WHITE BOARS ready for service. Also pigs 


of either sex from Fall litters of both breeds. 
Prices Reasonable Quality Considered 
Heart's Delight Farm, C. EK. Hamilton, Mgr., Chasy,5.Y. 





ESSEX SWI NE » 





——2 


Pairs not akin, 

SSEX PIGS, [2:2°525 
9 ing sows, serv- 

fee boars, and gilts. Write for prices 
Chas. Lafferty, Little Valley, N. Y¥. 





HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 











Percheron 
Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 























$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save money. 
EL WOOD §s. y raved 
172 South St., Ashburn, MW. Y. 
I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 


fine lot of stallions and mares of the diffe: 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio, 
in the next ten days. 

Will be glad to welcome any customers to 
the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 
fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West V ir- 
ginia, where I will be giad to meet friends 
and customers. 








COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 





FOR SALE 
2 to 4 years old. A few Stallion Colts, 1 to 3 
years old, sired by “Dragon,” Champion Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high-grade Mares 
All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 


very reasonable. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 


as LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
SHETLAND 4 D COLTS, Collie Pups and Bitches Bred. 
Printed list oes 


¥. Stewart, Keapyvitic, Pa. 
POULTRY BREEDERS 
MOYER’S 


Circular free. 











Singie Comb White Leghorns and Indian 
Runner Ducks. Stock eggs and baby chicks 


GRANT ROYER, Ft. Plain, New York 








How Nan Saved the Situation 


Written by EDITH M. RUSSELL 


DO NOT know what we shall 
@ ever make of Nan!” The 
words were no sooner ut- 
tered by Mrs Wilbur than a 
bright-eyed girl of eighteen 
came bouncing into the recom whis- 
tling a merry tune, as she flung her- 


sef on the sofa and indulged in a 
hearty laugh. 

“Make of me? Why, a lady, of 
course. What else?” 


“That is just what your sisters-and 
I despair of doing. You are so bois- 
terous that you were never intended 
for a girl; and, as you are not a boy, 


you can never undertake such em- 
ployment as would fall to a boy's 
Jot.” 


“Oh dear, I am really to be pitied!” 
moaned Nan. The room was too 
dusk for her mother to see the mis- 
chievous twinkle that lurked in the 
merry eyes. “Go on, mamma, I know 
you are in a mood for giving me a 
lecture, and I’m just dying to hear 
your candid opinion of me.” 

“Do try to be serious for once in 
your life, Naga. Remember that you 
are no longer a child, and that it is 
really time you were beginning to 
think of—” 

“Becoming ladylike, catching a 
beau and getting married, and fi- 
nally setting myself up as a society 
leader in the matter of dress, dinner 
parties, etc,” interrupted Nan, 

Mrs Wilbur always felt jarred when 
Nan flung a sarcastic remark at so- 
ciety. She, herself, was adored by 
the upper circle in the small town 
in which they lived. She did not, 
however, deign to reply to Nan’s 
thrust, but simply stated what she 
had so often repeated on this griev- 
ous subject. It was to the effect that 
Hilda, with her winsome manner and 
magnificent voice, and Ada, with her 
fine face and artistic talents, would 
soon be lionized in society, far eclips- 
ing Nan, who was too stout to be 
graceful, had rather plain features, 
and no particular talent. 

Nan had an agreeable manner. but 
it was of no value, according to Mrs 
Wilbur. “She is so ageravatingly 
awkward before callers, but always 
bestows bright smiles and witty say- 
ings on beggars and peddlers.” 

Nan always remonstrated on this 
score with the plea that beggars and 
peddlers receive so many rebuffs and 
snubs that it was well for someone 
to take-pity on them. Nan was very 
careless about her dress, never untidy, 
but never exactly “plumb,” as Jack 
expressed it. Her collars were al- 
ways a bit crooked and her hat on a 
saucy tilt. Nan was Nan, and al- 
ways would be, and it was useless to 
think that time would ever work out 
a happy metamorphosis in her case. 

She was, however, a_ special fa- 
vorite with her father, who declared 
that she had a business turn, a piece 
ef information that always brought 
a look of disdain into the proud fea- 
tures of Mrs Wilbur. “I do so hate 
to see girls in offices mingling with 
men,” was her frequent remark. “I 
can imagine Nan perched on a high 
office stool, with clerks around smok- 
ing and joking, regardless of her 
presence.” Mr Wilbur always pro- 
tested that Nan could hold her own 
egainst anyone and command re- 
epect. 

It was not many days after Nan’s 
Jatest “young lady talk” from her 
mother, for such she always called 
them, that she had an opportunity to 
chow not only to her relatives, but 
also to her associates, the hidden re- 
sources which were lying dormant, 
ready to spring into action when a 
favorable occasion presented itself. 

The sunset gleamed brightly over 
the fields, and lit up with rich hues 
the tops of the tall trees, half hiding 


from view the Wilbur homestead, a 
Cear, quaint villa with its soft 
freen vines climbing carelessly 


eround the shutters, and the breath 
cf the fragrant honeysuckle wafting 
into the sitting room on the gentile 
evening breezes. Ada and Hilda were 
lounging in ‘hammocks on the 
veranda, discussing the latest opera 
end a superb gown which their 
friend, Mrs Forrest, was having fash- 
foned at Madame DeLong’s. 

“Oh, dear! What can be the mat- 
ter with Father?” was Ada’s ex- 


Wilbur approached 
tread and wor- 


clamation, as Mr 
the house with heavy 
ried expression. 
Her query. was 
the Wilbur home was a scene of de- 
spair woen the announcement was 
made that a financial crash had come, 
then the 


solved, and 


soon 


and that what was pretty 
home of a petted family would be 
theirs no longer. 

Mrs Wilbur was hysterical; Ada 
and Hilda wept in unison; Jack 
shrugged ‘his shoulders and muttered 


easing down on the 


Something about 
and Nan only mur- 


club and tobacco; 


mured something about poor Dad 
and went off whistling. 

“That heartless child!” was Mrs 
Wilbur’s comment when, she came 


back to herself enough to take in the 


case as it affected others. 

Bright and early next morning an 
intelligent-looking girl might have 
been seen to enter the office of The 
Daily News. 

“T like the appearance of that 
girl,” declared the manager. “She 
has an honest, go-ahead, business 
look about her.’’ The important step 


if you’ll promise not to give me away, 


I'll tell you a secret.” 

A recital of Nan’s experiences 
was poured into sympathetic ears, 
and brought forth a flush of pleas- 


ure when Jack expressed his admi- 
ration with, “I say, Nan, you're a 
brick?” 


By degrees those at home became 
acquainted with the true state of af- 
fairs, and even Mrs Wilbur had to 
lay aside her pride. Dr Templeton’s 
advice to Hilda was that she was 
not strong enough to .teach either 
vocal or instrumental music, while 
Ada lacked confidence in herself to 
that extent which would lead her to 
think of imparting er art to others, 
Jack plugged away at his oflice work, 
and shared in~ Nan’s enjoyment, for 
enjoyment it certainly was. Mr Wil- 
bur’s mind grew more restful, and 
soon he had the assurance of good 
position to which his attention had 
been called by Nan, who, it seemed, 
had used her influence. .“A schem- 
ing little wire-puller,” he cailed her, 
as he patted her curly head. 


Mrs Wilbur, too, gradually came 
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Nan Came to the Door in a Blue Gingham Apron 


had been taken, and Nan 
longer a girl for whom no vocation 
could be found, but one who had 
found her vocation, and without help 
from those at home. 


was no 


“Just odds and ends, and a little 
of everything. There is plenty to do 
in a newspaper office,” thought Nan, 
“but I shall manage all right, and 
won’t Dad be glad! Who knows but 
, that I may use my influence in get- 


ting employment for those at home? 
I shall put in an advertisement for 
Hilda for music pupils, and—” 

“Why, bless me, Nan, if it isn’t 
vou!” exclaimed Jack, who just then 
happened to encounter his sister as 
she strolled along in a meditative 
mood. 

“Never worry about me,. Jack, and 


back to herself and began to enter 
heart and soul into life, which to 
her meant society life. It did seem 
strange to her ‘that neifgher Mr Wil- 
bur’s failure nor Nan’s entering a 
business life had caused friends to 
show the cold shoulder, which did 
not quite agree with the old saying 
that wealth and friends are close 
companions. 

Her latest delight was that Mr 
Ralph Smythe, a rising young barris- 
ter, had fallen into the habit of mak- 
ing frequent calls. He and Jack 
were fast friends, but, of course, 
Jack was only an excuse, and it puz- 
zled her greatly to know whether his 
heart had been lost on Ada or Hilda. 
He would certainly be a good match 
for onee of them,.and as,both were 


unprovided for, 
no mean catch. 

Mrs Wiibur’s expectations knew no 
bounds as she glanced from the sit- 
ting room window one evening and 
saw Ralph approaching the house. 
Jack was away on business for his 
firm, so that it was positive he was 
not the object of the visit. Ada and 
Hilda were out. How very unfortu- 
nate! But Ralph did not seem to 
think so, for he insisted on seeing 
Miss Nan. “Nan?” Mrs Wilbur 
could scarcely believe her ears, but 
of ‘course she condescendéd to call 
her. . 

Nan was in the dairy churning, but 
it would never do for Ralph Smythe, 
the rich young barrister, to know 
that. .But, as chance would have it, 
just at that critical moment, Nan 
emerged from- her working place in 
a blue gingham apron, and bearing 
het trademark, a daub of thick 
cream, on ‘ther cheek. To still fur- 
ther provoke her mother she offered 
no apology, but laughed that. same 
good-natured laugh, so charming to 
the ears of the beggars and peddlers, 

“At work, as usual, I see,” said 
Ralph, “but I trust that you can leave 
it for awhile.” 

“Oh yes, of course,” rejoined Nan, 
“anything for the sake of peace and 
quietness. What is it?” 

“TI just thought you might walk 
down to the foot of the garden with 
me. I am ry much interested in 
your brother Jack, and I wanted to 
tell you something.” 

Mrs Wilbur had had the good grace 
to withdraw soon after Nan ap- 
peared, so that the two were left 
to -themselves. 

“T ‘hope there is nothing the mat- 
ter with Jack?’ ventured Nan. 

“Nothing,” assured Ralph, as hé 
walked down the garden path with 
the girl whom he considered the 
jolliest girl in town. “It was just a 
scheme to get you to come. I know 
you are wrapped up in Jack, and 
that mention of his name would be 
sure to bring you. Say, aren’t you 
awfully tired of that beastly old 
newspaper office ?’’ 

“Why, no; I like my work, and 
have no complaints to find. Every- 
one is very agreeable, and—” 

“Well, I have a better position to 
offer,”” announced Ralph. 

“How good of you, Mr Smythe!” 
Nan's eyes sparkled, for she saw 
visions of all sorts of good things 
for the loved ones at home. “What 
is the salary?” 

“Well, you see, it isn’t exactly like 
what you have been doing, and there 
is no fixed salary; besides—” 


Ralph Smythe was 


“But I lke fixed salaries,” inter- 
~rupted Nan. 
“You little jewel of a Jew!” 


laughed Ralph. “I just thought you 
might like the job of bossing my law 


office, looking after the house; and 
seeing to things generally, if you 
choose, and—well, you may consider 


it, if this seems rather a sudden prop- 
osition,” 

“It was sudden,” as Nan admit- 
ted afterward, but then, most good 
fortune comes suddenly, so Nan ac- 
cepted the new situation, and al- 
though considered awkward and com- 
monplace, she has actually succeed- 
ed, even in the opinion of Mrs Wil- 
bur, in making a charming little 
hostess. at. the five o’clock teas and 
other social gatherings given by Mrs 
Ralph Smythe of The Elms, 


Might Have Been 

Father (severely)—My son, this is 
a disgraceful state of affairs, This re- 
port says you are the last boy in the 
class of 22. 

Henry—It. might have been worse, 
father. 

Father—I can’t see how. 

Henry—There might have 
more boys in the class. 
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Strange 
Visitor—We'’re getting up a raffle 
for a poor old man. Won't you buy 
a ticket, my dear? 
Sweething—Mercy, no! What 
would If do with him if I won him?—<4 
{[ Judge. 





Coming Home 
“I was up at sunrise this morning.” 
“That was early for you.” 
*“No—late.” 
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Handy with ie Needle 


A very pretty and popular pillow 
cover design is illustrated in No 
690+. The graceful sprays of cat- 
tails and leaves, with their hand- 
some, soft brown and green shades, 
make a most attractive picture, sten- 
ciled in natural colors on art crash. 
The size is 21x21 inches and price 35 








No 690+—Cat-Tails Pillow 
cents postpaid. Floss to outline the 
design in black or natural colors, to 
match stenciling, is 10 cents extra. 

Cross-bar Corset Covers 

These corset covers are especially 
made for those who are particular 
about nicely finished underwear. 
They are of dainty cross-bar lawn of 
good body and fine weave. The yoke 
and armscyes are trimmed with real 
linen lace, with a white ribbon draw- 
string in the beading. This is a semi- 
fitted cover, and a size larger than a 
leese ordinary cover should be worn. 
‘These covers wear and launder splen- 





No 1217 +—Ready-made Corset Covers 


ajdly, and are carefully -made. A 
dainty design, No 1217+, for solid 
embroidery and eyelet work, .is 


stamped on each cover, and we can 
supply them with cotton to work the 
design, for only 60 cents. The plain 
cover, without stamping, costs 55 
cents. State size wanted. 

Dainty French Jabets 


With the return of cooler days, the 
trim taifored shirt waist returns to its 





Nes 1064+ and 1065+ French Jabots 
oldtime popularity, and demands a 
variety of dainty collars and jabots as 
accessories, Pictured therewith are 





jabots made of a combination of white 
and colored linen, to be worked in 
mercerized cotton to match the col- 
ored linen. The design is to be em- 
broidered solid and the edge worked 
in buttonhole stitch. Turn over col- 
lars may be had to match, being put 
together in the same manner, with 
white linen over the colored linen, 
which shows below the white at the 
bottom of the collar edge. The touch 
of color is very effective. The jabots 
cost 15 cents each, and the collars the 
same price. Collars come in sizes 
12%, 13 and 13% inches only. Cot- 
ton to werk jabot or collar 6 cents 
extra for each. The color combina- 
tions are white and light blue, white 
and rose, white and green, white and 
deep lavender, white and russet 
brown. 

These easily made yet attractive ar- 
tieles will undoubtedly prove sugges- 
tive to those far-sighted readers who 
are wisely planning Christmas gifts. 
now. 

How to Order 


Order by number of*our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


Getting an Education 








Last week I promised to print some 
of the best letters received in re- 
sponse to the appeal made by, Coun- 
try Boy who wished to work his way 
through college. I have received so 
many letters that it has been hard 
work trying to decide which are really 
the most helpful. The one thought 
which impressed me as I read these 
various letters is, that where there's 
a will there’s a way. If you boys and 
girls really wish a college education, 
and are willing to work for it, you 
may have it. If I can make sugges- 
tions that will help you, feel perfectly 
free to write ic me, asking any ques- 
tions you my wish. Address your 
letter Household Editor, care of this 


magazine, marking “Education” in 
the corner. 
Ahead of the City 
Dear Host: If I were in CGoun- 


try Boy’s place I would take the large 
college or university. You may find 
it harder to secure work, but if: you 
set your teeth determined to win you 
will be farther ahead on commence- 
ment day. The facilities are much 
greater and your training will be 
acknowledged accordingly. The mot- 
to, Seek and ye shall find, will help 
you get a position. I waS down at 
the. short course in agriculture re- 


cently and saw boys waiting on table . 


in boarding houses,~deing janitor 
work, clerking in stores, and ali sorts 
of odd jobs. If you apply to the Y M 


G A they will usually help you. 
Your heaviest expense tg probably 
be board and room. overcome 


these, get a position of waiting on the 
table for your beard, and janitor work 
for your room, and working at small 
jobs for extra money. I am farming 
for myself this year, doing my own 
housework, but may go. to college 
later, as I am interested in modern 
means of farming. My plan would 
be to go into the poultry business, by 
which I could easily pay my way and 
still have my capital left when I fin- 
ished, but you could not do this 
without money to start with Now 
about yeur father’s advise, in one 
way, take it. That is, stay on the 
farm, we need bright young fellows, 
as I take you to be, but don't think 
that a college education will put you 
above farm work. I wish there were 
more atttractiveness on the farm. We 
need leaders to form social clubs, etc, 
but take farm life at its dullest it is 
ahead of the city. The gayety of the 
city is artificial, some people keep it 
going for the money there is in it. 
The scenes are artificial and _ itseif 
is unreal —{B. C. K., 
From a Giri 

I want to tell Country Boy that he 
had better go to college if he can pos- 
sibly arrange it. He will acquire 
much besides book knowledge. As to 
which college, ff will depend on what 
he wishes to do. If he wants to 
teach a normal school is the best 
place. If he likes mechanics or elec- 
tricity, there are colleges that spe- 
ciatize in those branches. If he wants 
to také up some profession, he must 


THE TRUE FORWARD MOVEMENT 





arrange his course accordingly. But 
if he expects to be a farmer, an agri+ 
cultural college would help most. He 
says he must work his way. I know 
a lot of young men who are working 
their way. Some work for their board 
on farms near the college. Others 
tend furnaces, sell magazines or books, 
and even peddle newspapers. Often 
there are chances fcr work in the col- 
lege, such as tutoring, theme reading 
or doing odd jobs for the professors. 
I know a young man who helps the 
chemistry professor in the laboratory 
and at correcting papers. Another 
plan which some boys carry out is to 
teach a year or two before going to 
college. I know several who have 
done that. As for myself, I am a 
girl working part of my way through 
a normal college. My father helps 
me, but I am working for my board. 
I also have to work in the summer to 
earn enough money for clothes and 
ir cidentals.—-[D. O., New York. 
Nearest Home 

Tt is often a good idea to have to 
work one’s way through school, as 
there is then no time for mischief, 
and all admire the one who works his 
way. As to the college to choose, 
unless a special course be desired, lit- 
tle difference does it mak>. to the 
energetic boy. All colleges are good. 
But nothing is more fitting for the 
farmer boy than time spent in an ag- 
ricultural college. Otherwise, go to the 
one nearest your home, thus saving 
transportation if means. are 
A youth of 16, of average ability, 
easily earn money for tuition and in- 
cidentals before September. The sum- 
mer months are busy ones for the 
farmer and wages are high. In any 
college town there are many women 
overburdened with household duties 
and unable to get help. Why not go 
to such a home, take the place of a 
girl, and in this way earn your board 
and room. A bright boy can wash 
dishes, sweep, etc, as well as a girl. 
Write to the president or dean of the 
college, telling him what you can do 
and he will gladly advise you.—[B. M., 
South Dakota. 

Convince Father 


I should not advise Country Boy to 


could 


go to a large, expensive college. 
Neither should I adv‘se too small a 
college. I should go to some good, 


ordinary college. Your father 
ably does not see the necessity of a 
college education. I would get some 
friend who fully unterstands the ne- 
cessity of.a good education to talk to 
him and tell him that it is absolutely 
necessary for you to go. Then if he 
will not give over, if you think it is 
for the best I should go. I think you 
could manage to pay your tuition by 
saving every cent possible until you 
enter college. Then perhaps you could 
borrow a few dollars to pay your tui- 
tion. After you are through college 
you could work or get in some profit- 
able business and pay it back. 
(CR. S., West Virginia. 


For Better Schools Today 


A remarkable opportunity is now 
brought within reach of every family, 
school. district,j teacher and _ pupil. 
Your local school may now combine 
with the book instruction it gives a 
knowledge of agriculture, manual 
training and domestic science. 

Do you want this done in a way 
that fascinates pupils and teachers? 


pre »b- 








Would you have etucation in 
school make the most of the possibil- 
ities afforded children by the home 


and shop, farm and field, live stock 
and crops? 

Would you’ open to pupils tl.e Book 
of Nature outdoors, that they may 
benefit by H along wth the lessons 
from boeks in school? Why not do 
this, since it means no increase in 
taxes, no real increase in teachers’ 
work, no costly apparatus or books? 

If you wish to co this address a 
postal to “Bureau of Education, 
Orange Judd company; New York,” 
writing on back: “Please tell m~ how 
to have agriculture, domestic science 
ani manual training in our school at 
a cost of only 10 cents per f-mily.” 
Add your name and address. We wil 
send the desired tnformation. 


The Two Pipers 
He was a long-haired bard; 
His daddy was a plumber; 
All winter long dad laborec hard; 


The son worked spring and summer. 
And, though he saw some verse in 


No payments came for days, 
And Gad makes more at laying pipe 


pipe 
Than the son makes piping lays. 
—{St Louls Times. 
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ANNA MARILLA JOHNSON 
EARLY every household is 
well furnished with pictures; 
the question s, What shall 
be done with them? For their 
preservation, they must be framed; 
but how ? In’ general, we find 
the appropriate color of a frame 


in the picture itself. For example, a - 
brown photograph looks well in brown 
of a shade half way between its light- 
est and its darkest tone. Black and 
white prints are best set in gray. 
Water colors and etchings with white 
mats are beautiful in bands of gold. 
Nowadays mats, however, are often 
discarded. Dull gilt is admirably 
suited to oils, although black may be 
employed. 

The great danger in framing is that 
attention will be withdrawn from the 
picture itself. That danger forces us, 
in hanging our picture, to avoid large- 
figured or bright-tinted backgrounds, 
since the wall must be subordinate to 
its decoration, 

Again, the obtrusive and treacher- 
ous cord must give place to an almost 
invisible wire; and it is amazing how 
heavy a weight fine wire will sustain. 
One nail is no longer considered the 
proper support for a large picture. 
Strength is secured by two hooks for 


the wire; thus the triangle it formel 
when leading up to a single point is 
exchanged for parallel lines, in har- 


mony with those of the wall. 

Some decorators feel that a massive 
piece of furniture should stand be- 
neath a large painting toa, give appar- 
ent stability. Oecertain it is that a tiny 


ornament under a picture of great 
weight seems in danger of being 
crushed. 

Small views ought, Indeed, to be 
grouped together, with care that the 
colored and the uncolored be com- 
bined separately. Then the groups 
themselves should be balanced In 


fact, a!l pictures should be so massed 
that the light and the shade of any 
one or all may be nearly equalized: 
Of course, the effect of both natura! 
and artificial light must be carefully 
noted, 

Naturally the faces of our best be- 


loved will be cherished in private or 
living room, instead of guest chamber 
or parior. Yet an old portrait of 
homestead view, artistic In workman- 


ship, ought not to seem obtrusive even 
to strangers. 

The center of a picture should be 
nearly level with the cye, above it 
rather than below. Angelis and ma- 
donnas, though, may perhaps be al- 
lowed to hover o nairy hights, and a 
mountain may rear itself ceilingward. 
Streams of water pouring down upon 
our unprotected heads are peculiarly 
dangerous to peace of mind. 

It is better to divide our treasures, 
and line hall or stairway, than to give 
parlor or living room walls a crowd- 
ed appearance. Every view, every por- 


trait needs space for itself in order 
t wia reeognition. 

Time, study and patience are re- 
quired to frame and hang pictures 
properly, but the end crowns the 
work, for thereby the home gains not 
only ornament but inspiration, 
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Kitchen Coal Supply 

BY MARY GRENVILLE 

When building his house my broth- 
er sought to utilize every cranny and 
to provide as many deviees as he 
could to save labor and steps for his 
wife. Perhaps the most striking cf 
all his novelties is this arrangement 
for supplying the kitchen stove with 
coal. 

Bestte the chimney, which is above 
thie side of the stove, was a space 15 
or 18 inches wide, and about 6 feet 
long. At first he was at a Icss how 
to use this, but he found that a gal- 
vanized tank which had been dis- 
carded because it leaked, would fit 
the space with a little spare above 
or below, so he had one end of the 
tank cut off. At the bottom of the 
other end he had a large slit cut 
Then the tank was set and fastened 
in the niche with concrete. Beneath 
the bottom of the tank is a sort of 
hopper into which the coal flows free- 
ly, but cannot spill out. The tank is 
large enough to hold about a week's 
supply of fuel and the top is just the 
right hight for filling. As my brother 
has frequently to be absent from 
home the amount of coal carrying 
the women have to do is reduced to 
a minimum, and as the hopper is 
only about 3 feet from the firebox the 

ting is also very t 
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New days 
on the 
modern 
farm. 


New food 
ideas, too. 


With the 
66 h e ] p ’? 
working 
hard all day 
it isn’t a ques- 
tion of how much 
Y food but what kind. 
1 For on the “kind” 
Ha often depends how 
long they remain. 


f Kellogg’s Toasted Corn Flakes 
(}) appeals to the. palate as no 
other food does or can. A 

KZ heaping big bowl for breakfast, 
iW ‘dinner or supper is always a treat and # 
! is relished with zest and delight. 
















































Served direct from’ the package with 
milk or cream it is a delightful appetiz- 
ing dish appreciated by young and old. 







=/ Try serving Kellogg’s Toasted Corn 
Flakes once in a while as a side dish 
and see how the boys will hurry to the 
table when the bell rings. 








To get the original with the 
genuine Kellogg flavor see 
that the signature below is 
on each package. 
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FAMILY 
Home Shaake} a Pleasure Asset 


ELIZABETH LEE 


It is an acknowledged fact that the 
value of music in the home cannot be 
overestimated. This is epecially true 
in the case of homes scattered far and 
wide, because it is a means of bring- 
ing people together more freequently 
than they would perhaps meet under 
ordinary circumstances and everybody 
knows recreation and sociability are 
necessary to the happiness and, in 
fact, health of every man, Woman and 
child. If we are to keep well and 
happy we must enjoy the society of 
each other from time to time and 
nothing adds so much to the pleasure 
of social festivities as music. 

Those who love music will need no 
other inducement to lend their pres- 
ence to any gathering where it will 
be heard, while those not partcicularly 
interested in the art can always enjoy 
the social side of it and be duly ap- 
preciative . Therefore music benefits 
directnly and indirectiy and certain- 
ly everyone is better for it. 

Again, music is one of the greatest 
charms for whiling away dull even- 
ings. Time simply flies under its spell, 
and when weather conditions prevent 
any visiting or merrymaking, to be able 
to turn to music ih one of the pleas- 
antest recreations imaginable. Hence 
it will be seen how necessary it is to 
make some provision for music in the 
homes of those people who cannot, be- 
eause of circumstances, attend con- 
certs, theaters and similar public en- 
tertainments, but must depend upon 
each other for amusement. 

Vocal music is always popular, es- 
pecially with older persons, and when 
thefte are a number of young people 
available it is quite an easy matter to 
form a quartet of voices and a chorus, 
which under a leadership, could get 
up simple cantatas, part songs, etc. 
People who love music are by no 
means confined to the class living in 
cities and large towns: There are 
many living remote who dre quite as 
appreciative. 

If the singing could+be acccompa- 
nied by an instrument so much the 
better, and, if it could be a portable 
one the value would be increasea, be- 
cause the musicians could visit from 
house to house -together. 

The talking machine has undoubt- 
edly done much to lift the monotony 
from the lives of those living far 
apart from each other. All that is best 
in music and dialog can be brought 
to one’s door by the talking machine. 
All or any of it may be had for the 
buying, so that all tastes from grand 
opera to vaudeville may be gratified. 


~~ 


The Man Behind the Smile 


I don’t know how he is on creeds, 
I never heard him say 

But he’s a smile that fits his face, 

And he wears it every day. 








If things go wrong, he don’t complain— 
Just tries to see the joke. 

He’s always finding little ways 

Of helping. other folk. 


He sees the good in every one, 
Their faults he never mentions; 
He has a lot of confidence 

In people’s good intentions. 


No matter if the sky is gray, 
You get his. point of view; 
The clouds begin to scatter 
And the sun comes breaking through. 


You'll know him if you meet him, 
And you'll find it worth your while 
To cultivate the friendship of 
The man behind the smile. 

—[{W. S. Guilford. 


Seaside Lodgings 
Landlady—I ‘’opes, ma’am, as you 
finds the bracing hair down ‘ere im- 
proves your happetites, ma’am? 
Young Wife—Oh, yes, Mrs Ker- 
ridge. For instance—at home we 
only eat one loaf a day, and I find 
from your account that we manage 
eight here!—[London Opinion. 


Where Property Is. Going Up 
Prospective : Tenant—I like the 
house, but I dion’t like that huge 
building in front. It’s such a dreary 
outlook. 

Agent—Oh, but that’s only a gun- 
powder factory. It might explode 
any day.—[London Opinion. 


A Simple Twist of the Wrist 
“You know Jones, who was reputed 
so rich? Well, he died the other day, 
and the only thing he left was an old 
Dutch clock.” 

“Well, there’s one good thing about 
it; it won't be much trouble to wind 
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FOUND RIGHT PATH 
After a False Start. 


“In 1890 I began to drink coffee. 
“At that time I was healthy and 
enjoyed life. At first I noticed no 
bad effects from the indulgence, but in 
course of time found that varieus 
troubles were coming upon me, 

“Palpitation of the heart took unto 
itself. sick and nervous headaches, 
kidney troubles followed and even- 
tually my stomach became so de- 
ranged that even a light meal caused 
me serious distress. 

“Our physician’s prescriptions failed 
to help me and then I dosed myself 
with patent medicines till I was 
thoroughly disgusted and hopeless. 

“Finally I began to suspect that 
coffee.was the cause of my troubles. 
I. experimented by leaving it off, ex- 
cept for one small cup at breakfast. 
This helped some, but “did not alto- 
gether relieve my distress. It satis- 
fied me, however, that I was on the 
right track. 

“So 1 gave up coffee altogether and 
began to use Postum. In ten days I 
found myself greatly improved, my 
nerves steady, my head clear, my kid- 
neys working better and better, my 
heart’s action rapidly improving,. my 
appetite impfoved and the ability to 
eat.a hearty meal without subsequent 
suffering restored to me, And this 
condition remains. 

“Leaving off coffee and using Pos- 
tum did this, with no help from drugs, 
as I abandoned the use of medicines 
when I began to use the food drink.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

“There's a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 





—- Hg just as shown in 


‘oven, wonder wonderful bate’, ‘g cook. 
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centerpiece design stamped on the 
best white Belfast linene, with 
white or old blue cotton to work, 1 Oc 
and an embroidery needle, all for 
+ ° 
The Articraft Co. spnmdtibin’ mass. 


W will cond you this pretty 16-inch 











up his estate.’—[Sacred Heart Re- 





view. 


“Try a Little Adv in A A.” 
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how old I live to be, the loving, 

unselfish, old age of Grandma and 
Grandpa Harris. I used to visit them 
when I was a little child, but I was 
too immature then to realize the 
beauty of the winter of their lives. 
It was not until they had heen gone 
many years that I knew, with some 
measure of appreciation, the marvel- 
vus charity they had shown. 

They were a handsome couple. The 
stranger in town, meeting them for 
the first time, always paused to steal 
a second glance at them as they 
passed, on their way to church, to 
the store, or on some social call. He 
was so tall and straight. There was 


I SHALL never forget, no matter 


something so protective about him, 
especially when he looked down -.be- 
nigniy at the dear littl woman at 
his side. She was a beautiful woman, 
her brown eyes bright and her dai-xty 
head crowned with a wealth of white 
curls. 

Still, this was not hat I started to 


tell. What they. did was so mz-velous 
that I hardly know just where to be- 


gin. Let’s see. I was about 10 years 
old when mother began to trust me 
off or yisits without her and one of 


the places I used to go to was up to 
grandpa’s farm home. 

When IE was ready to start, mother 
would say: “Now, Elizabeth, remem- 
ber. Don’t ask any questions. No 
matter how queer Sally acts, « n’t 
notice it and ask no questions about 
the children. Can you remember? 
Can mother.trust you?” 

I always protested that 
and I obeyed her injunctions 
plicitly, although my _ curiosity 
sometimes very acute. 

Sometime, my mother used to say, 
she would tell me all about, the 
children and I had t. await that time 
with such patience as I. could mus- 
ter. -I used to wonder about ‘them. 
No one could have helped doing so. 
There was Sally. She was almost a 
woman in size and age .but, alas, a 
mere child, very little. more than an 
infant in intelligence. She could. not 
even join her ten-year-old crippled 


she could 
im- 
was 


brother Alan and I whén we’ played 
some childish. games: together. She 
could only look on curiously and | 


laugh, hysteric-lly, when.-we became 
unusually boisterans. 

Poor Alan! He was the dearest 
bay, sweet tempered and bright 
witted and I loved him as everyone 
did who knew him but IT did use to 
wonder what had crippled him for 
Alan had tost his right arm. Then 
there w..; Amy. She was bright and 
beautiful, but her levely blue eyes 
were sightless. It was surely no won- 
der that mother used to caution me 
about my careless tongue. Grandpa 
and grandma never seemed to. feel 
conscious of any geficiency in their 
children. Indeed, I think their love 
was so tender and perfect that these 
fortunate little ones never, for a mo- 
ment, felt the need of their lost fac- 
ulties, while with their parents. 

It was not until I was 15 years old 
that I learned the truth, the splendid 


truth, aheut these unfortunate chil- 
dren. There, I must take that word 
back, for surely no child is to be 
pitied when such love wraps them 


and smoothes their pathway. This, 
then, was the story of devotion that 
mother told te me. Thin! if you 
know its equal. 

“I had four brothers,” said my 
mother, “splendid boys, all of them, 
and every one was lost at sea in the 
same terrible gale. I was quite young, 
but I shall never forget the misery 
and agony of that summer. Wel, in 
the course of time T grew up and mar- 
ried. That left mother and father 
alone. After a year of solitude, fa- 
ther came to me one day and said 
that they thought of taking a child 
into their home. Father was over 70 
and I acknowledge I did not favor the 
plan. When TI learned that Salty, lit- 
tle foolish Sally, was the child, I ob- 
jected vehemently. If they wanted a 
child for company and comfort, why 
not find one that possessed sense? 
This seemed good reasoning to me: 
indeed, to all who were consulted in 
the matter. Mother thought differ- 
ently. She told me that father and 
she had long desired to do some- 
thing In memory of their boys. They 
had discussed many plans, but when 
they heard that Sally was an orphan, 
destitute and homeless, it seemed to 
both that here was a work ready and 
waiting for them. The child needed 
loving guardianship. Why not give 





it? There was money enough for all 
of us So they took Sally, People 
talked, of course, but my parents 
aidn’t care, and I must 
seemed ~uch happier than they had 
for a long time. 

“After Sally had been with them 
some time, Alan’s father was killed in 
a railroad accident. Alan lost his 
arm, and was taken tothe hospital. 
No one wanted him, and afier he re- 


covered there seemed no place for him | 


but the poorhouse. Father said that 
should not be, so Alan went to be a 
brother to poor Sally. Father said 
then that mother and he had decided 
to take two more defective children, 
if any such were left friendless, one 
in memory of each dear son, and I 
suppose their remark must have been 
passed on, for one night they heard a 
child’s cry 
they went out to investigate, 
found Amy stumbling around. 
couldn’t tell where she came from. 
All she knew was her name, Amy. 
They kept her, too, with deep rejoicing 
and gratitude. Some people used to 
eall their place. “The Hospital” 
Others said they must be foolish, but 
I, who knew what a happy, busy, 
jolly household that one was for many 
years, feel that a Higher Wisdom 
than that of man guided them in 
their choice of a memorial. 

“Tt was I who advised a legal adop- 
tion of the little group to make them 
as safe as possible against human 
jealousies “and injustice. Sally and 
Amy’s lives were brief, but Alan, as 
you know, is as dear to me as an 
own brother could be, and when he 
becomes a successful man, I feel that 
somehow his rescuers are going to 
know of it.” 

That, of course, is only conjecture, 
and a matter of little moment, but do 
you know, I am prouder of these 
deeds than I should be if my grand- 


they 
She 


parents had bestowed libraries on 
half America. Truly, the gift with- 
out the giver is bare,.and here the 


donors gave themselves most rovally. 


admit they, 


in their yard and when | 
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OLDEST LARGEST BEST 
1849 Srxry-Two Yrars 1911. 
Oxupest Lignatninc Rop HovusE IN THE 





WorLD. 
Couz Bros. Franklin Lightning Rod has had a larger 
sale than any other Rod which was ever made. 





CoLE Bros. could not have done business 
successfully sixty-one years, if they had not made a 
good Lightning Rod. Their Rod has been the Standard 
for more than half a century. 

Cote Bros, Franklin Lightning Rod is imitated by 
many cheap manufacturers, because it is the best. 

Beware of the cheap imitations. The Genuine has 
C BF R_ stamped upon the Coupling of every Rod 
section. Buy no Rod which does not have these letters. 

You can’t afford to experiment with some cheap 
flimsy affair, when you can get a good substantial 
durable Rod, with an established reputation. 

The Rod which has protected others for sixty-one 
years will protect you. 

Look for this It stands for 
THE WORLD’S BEST LIGHTNING ROD 
RELIABLE AGENTS EVERYWHERE. PATRONIZE THEM. 
310 to 320 South Seventh Street SAINT LOUIS. 


“Always Mention This Journal 








In writing any of our advertisers. You 


will get a very quick reply if you do. 














The element of cost didn’t ‘enter into the de- 
signing and construction of the first Victor- ° 
The only object was to’produce a 
musical instrument that was absolute perfection. | 


Victrola. 


And the result was 


with a sweeter, richer, mellower tone than was 


ever heard before. 


After that we devoted our energies to securing this 
unequaled tone in less expensive models. 
to time more popular-priced instruments were added 
until today the Victor-Victrola is within the reach of all 
and everybody can enjoy the exquisite music from this 
greatest of all musical instruments. 

Hear the Victor-Victrola at the nearest Victor dealer’s—you'll spend 
a delightful half-hour and come away with a greater love for music and a 


more thorough appreciation of this superb instrument. fs 
Be sure to ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 


logs, or write to us for them. 


* 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Se ae 
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a new kind of instrument §£ | 


From time 








1, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Records played with Victor Needles 
—there is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
















Victors $10 to $100 






















Victor-Victroia XIV 
$150 


{ 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100; 60 cents per 1000 
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4-Horse Power 
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on Cream Separators, Buggies, Wagons, Farm Implements, Sewing Machines, Pianos, Organs and other necessities, by going back 
to original sources of supply, assembling the raw materials and producing these articles in our own factories. 
pockets of our customers every cent of the extra profits and unnecessary expense of the “agent-and-middleman” system of 


rhaps biggest sensation in manufacturing enterprise, the newly completed 
uilding the celebrated stationary and portable, 114 to 10-horse power 


Now comes our latest and 
engine works in which we are 


Economy Gasoline Engines 
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PUMPING OUTFITS 


Users of gasoline engines are 
paying from one-third to one-half 
more than actual value for engines 








WOOD SAWING OUTFITS 











date ‘‘agent-and-middleman” method. Never was there a greater opportunity for us to serve our customers than in gasoline engines. Never has 


bought through the wasteful out of 


there been a better chance for us to demonstrate the practical value of our “‘factory to farm” method of merchandising. 


; The remedy for high prices and unjust profits in 
The Remedy gasoline engines is at hand. We now own what we 
believe to be the best engine building plant in the country, equipped with all the 
latest improved automatic and labor saving machinery, manned by an organization 
of the highest skill. In this perfect engine factory we have made a complete 
investigation of the gasoline engine question. We know exactly what the farmer's 
gasolinc engine must do, and we are building the engine that will do it. Every 
problem has been met squarely and solved honestly. We offer no makeshifts or 
compromises in the Economy Gasoline Engine. In the testing department of our 
engine factory every engine on the market has been actually operated and tested 


alongside the ECONOMY. 


The result of these tests shows Economy Engines to be so 
perfect in their quality, power, efficiency and durability, that we 
now sell them under a lifetime guarantee and with the privilege 
of a sixty days’ trial. 


How we have knocked the bottom out of the high prices that have formerly ruled the engine 
trade, together with the whole story of our great engine building plant, with its perfect machinery 
and its splendid organization for raising quality and lowering prices, is all told in our new 





ine Engine % ¢ coupon to the right properly filled out brings it to you. 
Economy Gasoli anaes Catalog puts the whole situation before you so clearly that you will 
shake hands with yourself and will want to shake hands with us after you have read it. 


Before you tur this page, or lay the paper dowa, TEAR OFF THE COUPON. 
No, don't tack it in your pocket! Fill it out and mail it to us without delay. 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO, 


Let Our Experts Answer Your Questions. 

You do not need to be told that a gasoline engine will earn its 
cost several times ever in a few months. You are probably figuring 
on letting a gasoline engine take the og of hand labor in the house, 
dairy and laundry, letting it help the windmill when there is no 
wind, doing by gasoline engine power some of the work now done 
by your horses. 


How Much Power Do I Need? 


It won’t cost youd a penny to get an absolutely accurate answer to 


this or any other question connected with power for the farm. Just 
write and tell us what work you have for the engine to do and our 
engineers will tell you exactly what power you require. and how 
much it will cost you. If a 4-horse power engine will do your work 


as well as 6-horse, our engineers will tell you so.. If you actually 
need 4-horse power to operate your machinery, our engineer may be 
able to show you whére it would be better to purchase two 2-horse 
potee engines instead of one 4-horse power. Tell us what your 
needs are. 

Write us today and let us solve’ your power problems. -. The 
engineers who ‘made the Perfected Economy Gasoline Engine are 
ready to give you expert advice without one penny of cost to you. 











P. 0. Bex Ne.____ Street and No. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., Chicago, Il. 
Please send me a copy of y6ur new Economy Gasoline Engine Catalog. 


Name : 





Postoffice 





R. F. D. Ne.____State. 
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